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Plymouth, Dec, 23, 1820. 

V 

Hon. Daniel Webster, 

SlRy 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Pilgrim Society, present^ 
John Watson, William Dams, James Sever, Alden Bradford, Barnabas 
Hedge, Thomas Jackson, Jr, and Zabdid Sampson, Esquires, Voted, 
<< That the thanks of the Trustees be presented to the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, for his eloquent and interesting Discgitrse, delivered at 
Piyniouth, on the 22d instant, at their request, in commemoration of 
the completion of the second centuQr since the settlement of J^eto Eng» 
land — that he be requested to furnish a copy for publication — and that 
the Corresponding Secretary communicate the preceding vote." 

While in the performance of this duty, as honorable as it is pleasing, 
I am directed to subjoin, that the Committee of the Massachti»€i4s Hi^ 
iorical Soeielp, and of the American Antiqttarian Society, wiio attended 
on this occasion) by invitation, unite in the request. 

With great esteem and regard, 
I am. Sir, 

Very Respectfully, 

SAMUEL DAVIS, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Filgrim Society^ 
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BosToif, Dec 26, 1820. 



SIR, 

I HAVE received yours of the 23d, communicatipg the request of the 
Trustees of the Pilgrim Society, and of the Committee of the Historical 
and Antiqnarian Societies, that a copy of my Discourse may be furnish- 
ed for the press. I shall cheerfully comply with this request ; but at the 
same time I must add, that such is the nature of my other engagements, 
that I hope I may be pardoned if I should be compelled to postpone 
this compliance to a more dietaat day than I could otherwise have 
wished. 

I am, Sir, with true regard. 

Your most obedient Servant, 



PAlflCL WEBSTER, 



7b SAannEL Davis, E$qp 
Corresponding Secretary of the Ptigrim Soeietif, 
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liBT us rejoice that we behold this day. Let us be 
thankful that we have lived to see the bright and 
happj breaking of the auspicious mom, which com- 
mences the third century of the history of New- 
England* Auspicious indeed ; bringing a happiness 
beyond the common allotment of ProrideBce to men ; 
full of present joy, and gilding with bright beams 
the prospect of futurity, is the dawn, that awaken9 
us to the commemoration of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

Living at an epoch which naturally marks the 
progress of the history oi our native land, we have 
come hither to celebrate the great event with 
which that history commenced. Forever honoured 
be this, the place of our fathers' refuge ! Forever 
remembered the day which saw them, weary and 
distressed, broken in every tbii^ but spirit, poor in 
all but faith and courage, at last secure from the 
dangers of wintry seas, and impressing this shore 
with the first footsteps of civilized nan ! 



It 18 a noble faculty of our nature which enables 
U8 to connect our though ts, our sympathies, and our 
happiness, with what is distant in place or time ; 
and, looking before and after, to hold communion at 
once with our ancestors and our posterity* Human 
and mortal although we are, we are nevertheless 
not mere insulated beings, without relation to the 
past or the future. Neither the point of time, nor 
the spot of earth, in which we physically live, 
bounds our rational and intellectual enjoyments. 
We live in the past by a knowledge of its history ; 
and in the future by hope and anticipation. By 
ascending to an association with our ancestors ; by 
contemplating their example and studying their char- 
acter; by partaking their sentiments, and imbibing 
their spirit ; by accompanying them in their toils, by 
sympathising in their sufferings, and rejoicing in 
their successes and their triumphs, we mingle our 
own existence with theirs, and seem to belong to 
their age. We become their contemporaries, live 
the lives which they lived, endure what they en- 
dured, and partake in the rewards which they en- 
joyed. And in like manner, by running along the 
line of future time, by contemplating the probable 
fortunes of those who are coming after us ; by at* 
tempting something which may promote their hap- 
piness, and leave some not dishonourable memorial 
of ourselves for their regard when we shall sleep 
with the fathers, we protract our own earthly 
beings and seem to crowd whatever is future, aa 



well as all that is past, into the narrow compass of 
our eartblj existence. As it is not a vain and false, 
but an ^exalted and religious imagination, which leads 
us to rake our thoughts from the orb, which, amidst 
this universe of worlds, the Creator has given us to 
inhabit, and to send them with something of the 
feeling which nature prompts, and teaches to be 
proper among children of the same Eternal Parent, 
to the contemplation of the myriads of fellow beings, 
with which his goodness has peopled the infinite of 
space ;--^so neither is it false or vain to consider 
ourselves as interested and connected with our whole 
race, through all time ; allied to our ancestors ; allied 
to bur posterity; closely compacted on all sides with 
others^ ourselves being but links in the great chain 
oi beii^, which begins with the origin of our race, 
runs. onward through its successive generations, bind« 
ing t(^ether the past, the present, and the future, 
and. terminating at last, with the consummation of 
all things earthly, at the throne of God. 

There may be, and there often is, indeed, k re- 
gard for ancestry, which nourishes only a weak 
pride ; as there is also a care for posterity, which 
only disguises an habitual avarice, or hides the 
workings of a low and grovelling vanity. But there 
is also a moral and philosophical respect for our 
ancestors, which elevates the character and im- 
proves the heart. Next to the sense of religious 
duty and moral feeling, I hardly know what should 
bear with stronger obligation on a liberal and en- 



I^hiened CDind^ than a cotwciousne^ of alliatice with 
excellence which is departed ; and a consciousness, 
too, that in its acts md conduef , and eren m its senti- 
iDtents and thoughts, it may be actiyelj operatii^ on 
the happiness of those who come after it. Poetry 
is found to hare few stronger conceptions, bj which 
it would affect or overwhelm the mind, than those 
in which ft presents the moving and speakir^ image 
of the departed dead to the senses of the lirir^. 
This belongs to poetry, only because it is congenial 
to our nature. Poetry is, in this respect, but the 
hand-maid of true philosophy and morality ; it deab 
with us as human beings, naturally rererencit^ those 
whose visible connexion with this state of existence 
is severed, and who may yet exercise we know not 
what sympathy with ourselves ; — ^and when it car- 
ries us forward, also, and shows us the long continued 
result of all the good we do, in the prosperity of 
those who follow us, till it bears tis from ourselves, 
and absorbs us in an intense interest for what shall 
happen to the generations after us, it speaks only in 
the language of our nature, and affects us with 
sentinnents which belong to us as human beings. 

Standing in this relation to our ancestors and our 
posterity, we are assembled on this memorable spot, 
to perform the duties, which that relation and the 
present occasion impose upon us. We have come 
tor this Rock, to record here our homage for our 
Pilgrim Fathers ; our sympathy in their sufferings ; 
oilr gratitude for their labours ; oar admiration of 
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their virtues ; our veneration for their piety : and 
our attachment to those principles of civil and reh- 
gious liberty, which they encountered the dangers 
of the ocean, the storms of heaven, the violence of 
savages, disease, exile, and famine, to enjoy and to 
establish. — And we would leave here, also, for the 
generations which are rising up rapidly to fill our 
places, some proof, that we have endeavoured to 
transmit the great inheritance unimpaired; that in 
our estimate of public principles, and private virtue ; 
in our veneration of religion and piety ; in our devo- 
tion to civil and religious liberty ; in our regard to 
whatever advances human knowledge, of improves 
human happiness, we are not alt(^ether unworthy 
of our origin. 

There is a local feeling, connected with this occa- 
sion, too strong to be resisted ; a sort oi genius of the 
placcj which inspires and awes us. We feel that we 
are od the spot, where the first scene of our history 
was laid; where the hearths and altars of New-En- 
gland were first placed; where Christianity, and ci- 
vilization, and letters made their first lodgment, in a 
vast exteot of country, covered with a wilderness, 
and peopled by roving barbarians. We are here, 
at tt^e season of the year at which the event took 
place. The imagination irresistibly and rapidly 
draws around us the principal features, and the lead- 
ing characters in the original scene. We cast our 
eyes abroad on the ocean, and we see where the 
little barque^ with the interesting group upoq itf 

2 
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deck, made its slow progress to the shore. We 
look around us, and behold the hills and promonto* 
ries, where the anxious eyes of our fathers first saw 
the places of habitation and of rest. We feel the 
cold which benurabed, and listen to the winds which 
pierced them. Beneath us is the Rock, on which 
New-England received the feet of the Pilgrims. 
We seem even to behold them, as they struggle 
with the elements, and, with toilsome efforts gain 
the shore. We listen to the chiefs in council; we 
see the unexampled exhibition of female fortitude 
and resignation ; we hear the whisperings of youth* 
ful impatience, and we see, what a painter of our 
own has also represented by his pencil, chilled and 
shivering childhood, houseless, but for a mother's 
arms, couchless, but for a mother^s breast, till our 
own blood almost freezes. The mild dignity of Car- 
ver and of Bradford ; the decisive and soldier-like 
air and manner of Standish ; the devout Brewster; 
the enterprising Allerton ; the general firmness and 
thoughtfulness of the whole band ; their conscious 
joy for dangers escaped ; their deep solicitude about 
dangers to come ; their trust in heaven ; their high 
religious faith, full of confidenoe and anticipation :-— 
all these seem to belong to this place, and to be 
present upon this occasion, to fill us with reverence 
and admiration* 

. The settlement of New-England by the colony 
which landed here on the twenty second of Decem- 
ber, sixteen hundred and twenty, although not the 



fifiM European establishment in what now constitutes 
the United States, was yet so peculiar in its causes 
and character, and has been followed, and must still 
be followed, by such consequences, as to give it a 
high claim to lasting commemoration. On these 
causes and ccHisequences, more than on its immedi* 
ately attendant circumstances, its importance as an 
historical event depends. Great actions and striking 
occurrences, having excited a temporary admiration, 
often pass away and are forgotten, because they 
leave no lasting results, affecting the prosperity and 
happiness of communities. Such is frequently the 
fortune of the most brilliant military achievements. 
Of the ten thousand battles which have been fought ; 
of all the fields fertilized with carnage ; of the ban- 
ners which have been bathed in blood ; of the war- 
riors who have hoped that they had risen from the 
field of conquest to a glory as bright and as durable 
as the stars, how few that continue long to interest 
mankind ! The victory of yesterday is reversed by 
the defeat of to-day ; the star of military glory, ris^ 
ing like a meteor, like a meteor has fallen ; disgrace 
and disaster bang on the heels of conquest and re» 
DowD $ victor and vanquished presently pass away to 
oblivion, and the world goes on in its course, with 
the loss only of so many lives and so much treasure* 
But if this be frequently, or generally, the fortune 
«f military achievements, it is not always so. There 
are enterprises, military as well as civil, which some- 
times che^k the current of events, give a new turn 
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to human affairs, and transmit their consequences 
through ages. We see their importance in their re- 
sults, and call them great, because great things fol- 
low. There have been battles which have fixed the 
fate of nations. These come down to us in history 
with a solid and permanent interest, not created by a 
display of glittering armour, the rush of adverse bat- 
talions, the sinking and rising of pennons, the flight, 
the pursuit, and the victory ; but by their effect in 
advancing or retarding human knowledge, in over- 
throwing or establishing despotism, in extending or 
destroying human happiness. When the traveller 
pauses on the plain of Marathon, what are the emo- 
tions which most strongly agitate his breast? What 
is that glorious recollection, which thrills through 
his frame, and suffuses his eyes? — Not, I imagine, 
that Grecian skill and Grecian valour were here 
most signally displayed ; but that Greece herself 
was here saved. It is because to this spot, and to the 
event which has rendered it iqomortal, he refers all 
the succeeding glories of the republic. It is because 
if that day had gone otherwise, Greece had perished. 
It is because he perceives that her philosophers, 
s^od orators, her poets and painters, hisr sculptors 
sgad architects, her governiqents and frqe institutions, 
point backward to Marathon,^ and that their future 
Q^istence seems to have been suspended on the ppn^* 
tiqgenoy? whether th^ Persian or the Grecian ban?? 
ner should wave victorious in the beams of that 
4iay's setting ^^fu And as his ijiia^ination kindle$ gj; 
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the retrospect, he is transported back to the inter- 
esting moment, he counts the fearful odds of the con* 
tending hosts, his interest for the result overwhelms 
him ; he trembles, as if it were still uncertain, and 
seems to doubt, whether he may consider Socrates 
and Plato, Demosthenes, Sophocles and Phidias, as 
secure, yet, to himself and to the world. 

<^ If we conquer,'V said the Athenian commander 
on the morning of that decisive day, — '* If we con- 
quer, we shall make Athens the greatest city of 
Greece." A prophecy, how well fulfilled ! — '^ If 
God prosper us," might have been the more appro- 
priate language of our Fathers, when they landed 
upon this Rock, — ^"if God prosper us, we shall here 
begin a work which shall last for ages ; we shall 
plant here a new society, in the principles of the fuU 
lest liberty, and the purest religion : we shall subdue 
this wilderness which is before us ; we shall fill this 
region of the great continent, which stretches al- 
most from pole to pole, with civilization and Chris- 
tianity; the temples of the true God shall rise, 
where now ascends the smoke of idolatrous sacrifice ; 
fields and gardens, the flowers of summer, and the 
waving and golden harvests of autumn, shall extend 
over a thousand hills, and stretch along a thousand 
vallies, never yet, since the creation, reclaimed to 
the use of civilized man. We shall whiten this coast 
with the canvas of a prosperous commerce ; we shall 
stud the long and winding shore with an hundred 
oities. That which we sow in weakness shall 
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be raised in strength. From our sincere bat bouse- 
less worship, there shall sprii^ splendid temples to 
record God^s goodness ; from the simplicity of our 
social union, there shall arise wise and politic consti^ 
tutions of gorernment, full of the liberty which we 
ourselves bring and breathe ; from 6ur zeal for 
learning, institutions shall spring, which shall scatter 
the light of knowledge throughout the land, and, in 
time, paying back where they have borrowed, shall 
contribute their part to the great aggregate of hu- 
man knowledge ; and our descendants, through all 
generations, shall look back to this spot, and to this 
hour, with unabated affection and regard.'^ 

A brief remembrance of the causes which led to 
the settlement of this place ; some account of the 
peculiarities and characteristic qualities of that set- 
tlement, as distinguished from other instances of co- 
lonization \ a short notice of the progress of New- 
England in the great interests of Society, during the 
century which is now elapsed ; with a few observa- 
tions on the principles upon which society and gov- 
dmmedt are established in this country; — comprise 
all that can be attempted, and much more than can 
be satisfactorily performed on the present occasion* 

Of the motives which influenced the first settlers 
to a voluntary exile, induced them to relinquish their 
dative country, and to seek an asylum in this then 
unexplored wilderness, the first and principal, no 
doubt, were connected with Religion. They sought 
to enjoy a higher degree of Religious freedom, and 
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Utrhat they esteemed a purer form of Religious wof'' 
ship^ thw was allowed to their choice, or presented 
to their imitation, in the old world. The love of 
Religious Liberty is a stronger sentiment, when fully 
excited^ than an attachment to civil or political free-' 
dom. That freedom which the conscience demands^ 
and which men feel bound by their hopes of salva- 
tion to contend for, can hardly fail to be attained. 
Conscience, in the cause of Religion, and the wor- 
ship of the Deity, prepares the mind to act, and to 
suffer beyond almost all other causes. It sometimes 
gives an impulse so irresistible, that no fetters of 
power or of opinion can withstand it. History iiH 
structs as that this love of Religious liberty, a com- 
pound sentiment in the breast of man, made up of 
the clearest sense of right, and the highest convic- 
tion of duty, is able to look the sternest despotisQi 
in the face, and with means apparently most inade- 
quate, to shake principalities and powers. There 
is a boldness, a spirit of daring, in religious reform- 
ers, not to be measured by the general rules which 
controul men's purposes and actions. If the hand of 
power be laid upon it, this only seems to augment 
its force and its elasticity, and to cause its action to 
be more formidable and terrible. Human invention 
has devised nothing, human power has compassed 
nothing that can forcibly restrain it, when it breaks 
forth. Nothing can stop it, but to give way to it ; 
nothing can check it, but indulgence. It loses its 
power only when it has gained its object. The 
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prlrtclplef of toleration, to which the world hascomc^^ 
so'dlowly, is at once the most just and the most wise 
(rfall principles. Even when religious feeling takes 
a character of extravagance and enthusiasm, and 
seems to threaten the order of society, and shake 
the columns of the social edifice, its principal danger' 
is in its restraint. If it be allowed indulgence and 
espandion, Kke the elemental fires it only agitates 
and perhaps purifies the atmosphere, while its ef- 
forts to throw off restraint would burst the world 
astfnder. 

It is certain, that although many of them were 
republicans in principle, we have no evidence that 
oar New-England ancestors would have emigrated, 
as they did, from their own native country, become 
Wianderers in Europe, and finally undertaken the 
establishment of a colony here, merely from their 
dislike of the political systems of Europe. They 
fled not so much from the civil government, as from 
the Hierarchy, and the laws which enforced con- 
formity to the Church Establishment. Mr. Robin- 
son had left England as early as sixteen hundred and 
e^ht, on account of the prosecutions for non-con- 
formity, and had retired to Holland. He left Eng- 
land, from no d!isappointed ambition in affairs of 
state, from no regrets at the want of preferment in 
the church, nor from any motive of distinction, or of 
gain. Uniformity in matters of Religion was press- 
ed with such extreme rigour, that a voluntary exile . 
seendied the most eligible mode of escaping from the 
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penalties of non-compliitDce* The acceesion 6f Eli- 
zabeth hadf it ia true^ quenched the fires of Smith- 
field, and put an end to the easy acquisition of the 
crown of martyrdoiDk Her long reign had estab- 
lished the Reformation, but toleration was a virtue 
bejond her conception, and beyond the age. Sh^ 
left DO example of it to her successor; and he was 
not of a character which rendered it probable that 
a sentiment either so wise or so liberal should ori- 
ginate wiih him. At the present period it seems 
incredible, that the learned, accomplished, unassum- 
ing, and iDofiensiye Robinson shoul^l neither be tol- 
erated in his own peaceable mode of worship, in his 
own country, nor suffered quietly to depart from it. 
Yet such was the fact. He left his country by 
stealth, that he might elsewhere enjoy those rights 
which ought to belong to men in all countries. The 
embarkation of the Pilgrims for Holland is deejidy 
interesting from its circumstances, and also as it 
marks the character of the times; independently of 
its connexion with names now incorporated with the 
history of empire. The embarkation was intended 
to be in the night, that it might escape the notice of 
the officers of government. Great pains had been 
taken to secure boats, which should come undiscov- 
ered to the shore, and receive the fugitives; and 
frequent disappointments had been experienced in 
this respect. At length the appointed time came, 
liringing with it unusual severity of cold and rain. 
An unfrequented and barren heath, on the shores of 
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liincolnshrr^, was the selected spot, where the fefet 
of the Pilgrims were to tread, for the last time, th^ 
land of their fathers. 

The vessel which was to receive them did not 
come until the next day, and in the mean time the 
little band was collected, and men and women and 
children and baggage were crowded together, in 
melancholy and distressed confusion. The sea was 
rough, and the women and children already sick, 
from their passage down the river to the place of 
embarcation. At length the wished for boat silently 
and fearfully approaches the shore, and men and 
women and children, shaking with fear and with 
cold, as many as the small vessel could bear, venture 
off on a dangerous sea. Immediately the advance of 
horses is heard from behind, armed men appear, and 
those not yet embarked are seized, and taken into 
custody. In the hurry of the moment, there had 
been no regard to the keeping together of families, 
ki the first embarcation, and on account of the ap- 
pearance of the horsemen, the boat never returned 
for the residue. Those who had got away, and 
those who had not, were in equal distress. A storm, 
of great violence and long duration, arose at sea, which 
not only protracted the voyage, rendered distressing 
by the want of all those accommodations which 
the interruption of the embarcation had occasioned, 
but also forced the vessel out of her course, and 
menaced immediate shipwreck ; while those on shore, 
when they were dismissed from the custody of the 
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officers 4 o£ justice, having. do longer homes or houses 
torretir^to, aud their . friends and protectors being 
already gone, became objects of necessary charity 
as well: as of deep commiseration. 
. As this scene passes before us, we can hardly for- 
bear askii^, whether this be a baiid of malefactors 
and felons flying from justice? What are their 
crimes^ that they hide. themselves in darkness! — To 
what punishment are they exposed, that to avoid it, 
men, and women, and children, thus encounter the 
surf .of the North Sea, and the terrors of a night 
storm? What induces this armed pursuit, and this 
airrest of fugitives, of all ages and both sexes ?-r<> 
Truth does not allow us to answer these inquiries, in a 
manner. (hat does credit to the wisdom or the justice 
of the times. This was not the flight of guilt, but 
of virtue. It was an humble and peaceable religion, 
flying from causeless oppression. It was conscience, 
attempting to escape from the arbitrary rule of the 
Stuarts. It was Robinson, and Brewster, leading off 
th^ir little band from their native soil, at first to find 
shelter on the shores of the neighbouring continent^ 
but ultimately to come hither ; and having sur* 
mounted all difiicul ties, and braved a thousand dan- 
gers, to find here a place of refuge and of rest 
Thanks be to God, that this spot was honoured as 
the asylum of religious liberty. May its standard, 
reared here, remain forever !— -May it rise up as 
high as heaven, till its banner shall fan the air of 
both ;contipepts, and wave a^ a glorious ensign of 
peace and security to the nations ! 
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: The peculiar character, condition, and eirei 
stances of the colonies which introduced civtiizatioD 
and an English race into New-England, afford a most 
interesting and extensive topic of discussion. On 
these much of our subsequent character and fortune 
has depended. Their influence has essentially af- 
fected our whole history, through the two centuries 
which have elapsed ; and as they have become 
intimately connected with government, laws, and 
property, as well as with our opinions on the subjects 
of religion and civil liberty, that influence is likely 
to continue to be felt through the centuries which 
shall succeed. Emigration from one region to anoth- 
er, and the emission of colonies to people countries 
more or less distant from the residence of the pa- 
rient stock, are common incidents in the history of 
mankind ; but it has not often, perhaps never hap- 
pened, that the establishment of colonies should be 
attempted, under circumstances, however beset with 
present difficulties and dangers, yet so favourable to 
ultimate success, and so conducive to magnificent re- 
sets, as those which attended the first settlements 
on this part of the continent. In other instances, 
c^migration has proceeded from a less exalted pur- 
pose, in a period of less general intelligence, or 
more without plan and by accident ; or under cir« 
cumstancea, physical and moral, less favourable to 
^he expectation of laying a foundation for great 
public prosperity and future empire. 
y,A gre^ resemUanoe exist0» obviously, between 
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att 'the Eoglmb colonies^ established If ithin the^ pre- 
«eiit limifs of the United States ; but the occasi^ 
at4;ract8 our attention more ifomediately to those 
which took possession of New-England, and the pe- 
cuharities of these furnish a strong contrast wit-h 
most other instances of colonization. 

Amoi^ the ancient nations, the Greeks, no doul^ 
sent forth from their territories the greatest number 
of colonies* So numerous indeed were they, and so 
great the eitent of space over which they were 
apread, that the parent country fondly and naturally 
persttaded herself, that by means of them she had 
laid a sure foundation for the universal civilization 
of the world* These establishments, from obvious 
causes, were most numerous in places most contiguous; 
yet they were found on the coasts of France, on the 
shores of the Euxine sea, in Africa, and even, as » 
alleged, on the borders of India. These emigrar 
tions appear to have been sometimes voluntary and 
sometimes compulsory; arising from the spontaneous 
enterprise of individuals, or the order and regulation 
of government. It was a common opinion with an- 
cient writers, that they were undertaken in rel^ious 
obedience to the commands of oracles; and it is 
probable that impressions of this sort might havd 
had more or less influence ; but it is probable, also, 
that on these occasions the oracles did not speak a 
language dissonant from the views and purposes of 
the state. 

Political science amcMig the Greeks seems never 
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to^liare extended to the comprehenston of a system^ 
whieh should be adequate to the government of a 
great nation upon princi|:Jes of libertj. They were 
Q^customed only to the contemplation of small re^ 
publics^ arid were lead to consider an augmented 
Imputation as incompatible with free institutions* 
The de^re of a remedy for this supposed evil, and 
the wish to establish marts for trade, led the^ goT» 
nraments often to undertake the establishment o£ 
colonies as an affair of state expediency. Coloniza^ 
tion and commerce, indeed, would naturally become 
objects of interest to an ingenious and enterprising 
people, inhabiting a territory closely circumscribed 
in its limits, and in no small part mountainous and? 
aiterile; while the islands of the adjacent seas, and- 
tbe promontories and coasts of the neighbouring 
continents, by there mere proximity, strongly solicit*^ 
ed'the excited spirit of emigration. Such was this 
proximity^ in many instances, that the new fettle*' 
ments appeared rather to be the mere extension of 
population over contiguous territory, than the e&^ 
tabiishment of distant colonies. In proportion as 
tiiey were near to the parent state, they, would be 
under its authority, and partake of its fortunes. 
The colony at Marseilles might perceire lightly, or 
not at all, the sway of Phocis ; while the islands in 
the Egean sea could hardly attain to independence 
of their Athenian origin. Many of these establish- 
ments took place at an early age ; and if there were 
defects in' the governments of the parent states, the 
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colonists did not possess philosophy or evperiefioe 
sufficient to correct such evils in their own institu^ 
tions^ even if thej had not been, by other causes^ 
deprived of the power. An immediate necessity, 
connected with the support of life, was the main 
and direct inducement to these undertakings, and 
there could hardly exist more than the hope of a 
successful imitation of institutions with which they 
were already acquainted, and of holding an equality 
with their neighbours in the course of improvement. 
The laws and customs, both political and municipal, 
as well as the religious worship of the parent city. 
Were transferred to the colony ; and the parent city 
herself, with all such of her colonies as were not too 
fair remote for frequent intercourse and common 
sentiments, would appear like a family of cities, 
more or less dependent, and more or less connected* 
We know how imperfect this system was, as a sys- 
tem of general politics, and what scope it gave to^ 
those mutual dissentions and conflicts which proved 
so fatal to Greece. 

But it is more pertinent to our present purpose to 
observe, that nothing existed in the character of 
Grecian emigrations, or in the spirit and intelligence 
of the emigrants, likely to give a new and important 
direction to human affairs, or a new impulse to the 
human mind. Their motives were not high enough,* 
their views were not sufficiently large and prospec- 
tive. They went not forth, like our ancestors, to 
erect systems of more perfect civil liberty, or to 
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enpf ^'higher 6ef^e at religiovmiTeeArirh. Above - 
aU, there vias nothing m the rf ligimi and letrnir^ of ' 
the HgSi that could either inspire bi^h purposes, or' 
giTe the abilkj to e&ecute them. Whatever rth 
straints en civil liberty, or whatever abuses^ in reli* . 
gious worshipv existed at the time of our fathenrf 
em^ration, yet, even then, all was light in the moral • 
and mental world, in comparison with its condition W' 
most periods of the ancient states. The settlenent 
of a new continent, in an age of progressive knowt*:! 
edge and improvement, could not but do more iban^ 
merely enlai^ the natural boundaries of the habits . 
able world. It could not hot do much' more even I 
than extend commerce and increase wealth aflii)hg 
the human race« We see bow this event has sficted 
how it must have acted, and wonder only why it clid 
not aet sooner, in the production of moral efiects on ^ 
the state of human knowledge, the general tone of ' 
faumao sentiments, and the prospects of human bap ^ 
piness. It gave to civilised man not only a new ^ 
continent to be inhabited and cultivated, and new 
«eaa to be explored ; but it gave him also a new - 
range for his thoughts, new objects for curiosity, and ■•:. 
new excitements to knowledge and improvement. < 

Roman colonizatioD resembled, far less than that 
of the Greeks, the original settlements of this coun* 
try. Power and dominion were the objects of .. 
Rome, even in her colonial establishments. Her ^^ 
whole exterior aspect was for centuries hostile and . 
terrific Sho graspod at. dominion^ from*. India to 
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Bcitaioi and her measures of colonization partook dE 
the character of her general system. Her policjr 
WHS military, because her objects were |)ower, 
asoendaiiGj, and subjugation. Detachments of omi- 
grenls from Rome incorf>orated themselres withf 
and goyerned, the original inhabitants of conquered 
countriesn She sent citizens where she had first 
seyut soldiers ; her law followed her sword Her 
cc^onies were a sort of military establishment ; so 
maiv)r advanced posts in the career of her dominion. 
A4|gO¥ernor from Rome ruled the new colony with 
absolute sway, and often with unbounded rapacity. 
In Sicily,, in Gaul, in Spain, and in Asia, the power 
of J Rone prevailed, not nominally only, but really 
and -effieetuaUy. Those who immediately exercised 
it were Roman ; the tone and tendency of its ad^ 
ministralkm, Roman. Rome herself continued to 
bet the heart and centre of the gi*eat system which 
she had established. Extortion and rapacity, find- 
ing a wide and often rich field of action in the pro- 
yioces, looked nevertheless to the banks of the 
Tiber, as the scene in which their ill-gotten treas- 
oriaa should be displayed ; or if a spirit of more 
honest acquisition prevailed, the object, neverthe- 
less, Was ultimate enjoyment in Rome itsel£ If our 
own bistory, and our own times did not sufficiently 
expose the inherent and incurable evils of provincial 
goterhment, we m%ht see them pourtrayed, to our ' 
amatemelfit, in the desolated and ruined provinces of 
the Roman empire. We might hear them, in a 

4 
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roice that terrifies as, id those strahis of compfaitrt 
and accusation, which the advocates of the prorti^- 
ces poured forth in the Roman Forum. — ^ QutMS res 
luxuries injlagitiis^ crudelitas in suppliciis^ avariiia in 
rapinis, superbia in contumdiiSj efficere potuisseij tds 
omneis sese pertulisse.^ 

As was to be expected, the Roman prorinces par- 
took of the fortunes as well as of the sentiments and 
general character of the seat of empire. They \\v(sd 
together with her, thej flourished with her, and fell 
with her. The branches were lopped away even be- 
fore the vast and venerable trunk itself fell prostrate 
to the earth. Nothing had proceeded from her, 
which could support itself, and bear up the name of 
its origin, when her own sustaining arm should be en- 
feebled or withdrawn. It was not given to Rome 
to see, either at her zenith, or in her decline, a child 
of her own, distant indeed, and independent of her 
controul, yet speaking her language and inheriting 
her blood, springing forward to a competition with 
her own power, and a comparison with her own 
great renown. She saw not a vast region of the 
earth, peopled from her stock, full of states and 
political communities, improving upon the models of 
her institutions, and breathing in fuller measure the 
spirit which she had breathed in the best periods of 
lier existence ; enjoying and extending her arts and 
her literature ; rising rapidly from political child- 
hood to manly strength and independence ; her off- 
spring, yet now her equdl; unconnected with the 
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causes which might affect the duration of her own 
power and greatness; of common origin, but not 
linked to a common fate ; giving ample pledge, that 
her name should not be forgotten, that her language 
should not cease to be used among men; that what- 
soever she had done for human knowledge and 
human happiness, should be treasured up and pre- 
^^rved ; that the record of her existence, and her 
achievements, should not be obscured, although, in 
the, inscrutable purposes of Providence, it might be 
her destiny to fall from opulence and splendour ; 
although the time might come, when darkness should 
settle on all her hills; when foreign or domestic 
. riolence should overturn her altars and her temples; 
when ignorance and despotism should fill the places 
where Laws, and Arts, and Liberty had flourished; 
when the feet of barbarism should trample on the 
tombs of her consuls, and the walls of her senate 
house and forum echo only to the voice of savage 
triumph. She saw not this glorious vision, to inspire 
and fortify lier against the possible decay or dowii- 
£al qf her power* Happy are they, who in our day 
may behold it, if they shall contemplate it with the 
sentiments which it ought to inspire ! 

The New-England colonies differ quite as widely 
^rom the Asiatic establishments of the modern £u- 
ropean Nations, as from the models of the Ancient 
States. The sole object of those establishments 
lyas originally trade ; although we have seen, in one 
pi th^/EU, the anomaly of a mere trading company 
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attaining a political character, disbursir^ reveimes, 
and maintaining armies and fortresses, until it has 
extended its control over seventy millions of people. 
Differing from these and still differing more frbm 
the New-Ei^kmd and North American Colonies, are 
the European settlements in the West India Islands. 
It is not strange, that when men's minds were turn- 
ed to the settlement of America, different objects 
should be proposed hj those who emigrated to the 
different regions of so vast a country. Climate, soil, 
and condition were not all equally favourable to'srll 
pursuits. In the West Indies, the purpose of ihbse 
who went thither, was to engage in that spec{es^<©f 
agriculture, suited to the soil and cKm^te^ which 
seems to bear more resemblance to commute, ttetn 
to the hard and plain tillage of New*England. Tbe 
great staples of these countries, being partly an 
agricultural and partly a manufactured product, and 
not being of the necessaries of life, become the ob- 
ject of calculation, with respect to a profrtable in* 
Vestment of capital, like any other enterprise of 
trade dr manufacture ; and more especially, as they 
require, by necessity or habit, slave labour for tbetr 
production, the capital necessary to carry on the 
work of this production is more considerable. The 
West Indies are resorted to, therefore, rather for 
the investment of capital, than for the purpose of 
eustaining life by personal labour. Such as possess 
a considerable amount of capital, or such as choose 
to adventure in commercial speculations withovt 
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eapitaK can alone be fitted to be emigrfinU to tbe 
? islands. The agriculture of these regions, as befo^ 
observed, is a sort of Gommerce ; and it is a species 
of employment, in which labour seems to form an 
inconsiderable ingredient in the productive causes; 
since the portion of white labour is exceedingly small, 
and slare labour is rather more like profit on stocky 
or capks^ than labour properly so called. The in^ 
.dividual who contemplates an establishment of this 
kindy takes into the account the cost of the necessa- 
ry number of slaves, in the same manner as he cal- 
culates the cost of the land. The uncertainty, too, 
.of this species of employment, affords another ground 
; of resemblance to commerce. Although gainfulf on 
the whole, and in a series of years, it is often very 
disastrous for a single year, and as the capital is not 
readUy invested in other pursuits, bad crops, or bad 
markets, not only affect the profits, but the capital 
itself; Hence the sudden depressions which take 
place in the value of such estates. 

But the great and leading observation, relative to 
these establishments, remains to be made. It is, that 
the owners of the soil and of the capital seldom con- 
sider themselves at home in the colony. A very great 
pcnrtion of the soil itself is usually owned in the mo- 
ther country ; a still greater is mortgaged for capital 
obtained there ; and, in general, those who are to 
derive an interest from the products, look to the 
parent country as the place for enjoyment of thek* 
wefilith. The population is therefore constantly: flue- 
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tuatifig^. Nobody eomes but to returq* A comteot 
succession of owners, agents, and factors, takas place. 
Whatsoever the soil, forced by the unmitigated toil 
of slavery, can yield, is borne home to defray rent^ 
and interest, and agencies; or to give the meana<»f 
living in a better society. In such a state, it is evi- 
dent that no spirit of permanent improvement is 
likely to spring up. Profits will not be invested with 
a distant view of benefiting posterity. Roads and 
canals will hardly be built; schools will not be 
founded ; colleges will not be endowed. There will 
be few fixtures in society ; no principles of utility i^r 
of elegance, planted now, with the hope of beii^ 
develo|ied and expanded hereafter. Profit, imme>> 
diate profit, must be the principal active spring in 
the social system. There may be many particular 
exceptions to these general remarks, but the outline 
of the whole, is such as k here drawn. 

Another most important consequence of sucb a 
state of things is, that no idea of independence of 
the parent country is likely to arise ; unless indeed 
it should spring up in a form, that would threaten 
universal desolation. The inhabitants have no strong 
attachment to the place which they inhabit. Tbe 
hope of a great portion of them is to leave it ; and 
their great desire, to leave it soon. However useful 
they may be to the parent state, how much soever 
they may add to the conveniences and luxuries x)f 
life, these colonies are not favoured spots for the 
expansion of the human mind, for the progress of 
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fSN^nmneAt improvement, or for sowing the seeds of 
Mature independent empire. 

*• Different, indeed, most widely different, from all 
these instances of emigration and plantation, were 
the condition, the purposes, and the prospects of our 
Fathers, when they established their infant colony 
lipon this spot. They came hither to a land from 
"M^hich they were never to return. Hither they had 
brought, and here they were to fix, their hopes, 
their attachments, and their objects. Some natural 
Vears they shed, as they left the pleasant abodes of 
their fathers, and some emotions they suppressed, 
when the white cliffs of their native country, now 
seen for' the last time, grew dim to their sight* 
flThey were acting however upon a resolution not to be 
ebangied. With whatever stifled regrets, with what- 
et^r occasional hesitation, with whatever appalling 
apprehensions, which might sometimes arise with 
force to shake the firmest purpose, they had yet oom- 
mitted themselves to heaven and the elements ; and 
a thousand leagues of water soon interposed to sepa- 
rate them forever from the region which gave them 
birth. A new existence awaited them* here; and 
when they saw these shores, rough, cold, barbarous, 
and barren as then they were, they beheld their 
country. That mixed and strong feeling, which we 
call love of country, and which is, in general, never 
extinguished in the heart of man, grasped and em- 
braced its proper object here. Whatever consti- 
tutes country^ except the earth and the sun, all the 
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moTial : canaies of afiaction 41)^ a,tt^hfn^p^ 
operate upon the heart, they bac) (wrought wiji;h ^hfM^ 
to tb^ir new abpde. Here wer§ now their 4aDMli€i%; 
aod f rieQ(()s ; theii* hoaies, aqd their p^pp^i^tjv 
Before they reached th^ ^hope, they had e3tal>li3b^v 
the eleQient^ of a social system, and at a mucl^ ^i> 
lier period had settled their forms of religi^ps wpr^. 
ship. At the moment of their lauding, therefor^ 
they possessed institutions of governmept, ^n^ iifsfj^. 
tations of religion : and friends and families, an() if)- 
cial and religious institutions, established hy cpn^^n^^ 
founded on choice and preference, how nearly. ;^9i( 
these fill up our whole idea of country ! — The i^r4r/i 
ing that beamed on the first night of their repof^,! 
saw the Pilgrims already established in tl^i^^ir c^i/J3h^^^ 
try. There were political institutions, andciyim*, 
berty, and religious worship. Poetry bsts . faaci^fl > 
nothing, in the wanderings of heroes, so distipct ^f^ ■. 
characteristic. Here was map, indeed, unprotept^^, 
and unprovided for, oa the shore of 4 ruc^Q ap4 f<^ar«i ,■ 
ful wilderness; but it was politic, intelligent and,v 
educated man. Every thing was civilize4 tnit. tt^., 
physical world. Institutions containing iq spbstaRce-: 
all that ages had done for human government, w^a 
established in a forest. Cultivated mipd was to a^|t 
on uncultivated nature ; and, more thsm all, a go*. . 
yernment, and a country, were to comnoeiK^, with . 
the very first foundations laid under the divine ligjl4. 
of the christian religion. Happy auspices of a hf^ppy 
futurity! Who would wi^h,Jtha^t hi9,CQMQtry'Sb j^^i&r. 



trtic6'tiad'6therwisc begun ?— Who would desire the 
p^vf^r of going back to the ages of (ibiif Who 
Wdlild^Wisli for an origin, obsdured in the darkness 
of anftlijuity ? — Who woiild wish for othct^ embla- 
zdiling of his country's heraldry, or other ornaments 
of hef genealogy, than to be able to say, that h^i* 
first e^ffstence was with intelligence ; her first breath 
th^ inspirations of liberty; her first princii)ie the 
trtith of divine religion ? 

Lo(;al attachments and sympathies would erelong 
sprirtg- up in the breasts of our ancestors, endearing 
to' them the place of their refuge. Whatever natu- 
ral objedts are associated with interesting scenes and 
bi^ eSTorts, obtain a hold on human feeling, and de- 
Dl^nd from the heart a sort of recognition and re- 
gs^d. This Rock soon became hallowed in the 
estl^em of the Pilgrims, and these hills grateful to 
tHtetr sight. Neither they nor their children were 
agkiti to till the soil of England, nor again to tra- 
verse the seas which surrounded her. But here 
was a new sea, now open to their enterprise, and a 
new' soil, which had not failed to respond gratefully 
to their laborious industry, and which was already 
assdtbing a robe of verdure. Hardly had they pro- 
vided shelter for the living, ere they were summon- 
ed to erect sepulchres for the dead. The ground 
had become sacred, by enclosing the remains of 
some of their companions and connexions. A parent, 
a child, a husband or a wife, had gone the way of 
all flesh, and mingled with the dust of New-England. 

5 
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We naturally look with strong emotions to the spot, 
though it be a wilderness, where the ashes of tho&e 
we have loved repose. Where the heart has laid 
down what it loved most, it is desirous of lajti^ 
itself down. No sculptured marble, no enduririg 
monument, no honourable inscription, no ever burd- 
mg taper that would drive away the darkness of 
death, can soften our sense of the reality of mortali* 
ty, and hallow to our feelings the ground which isi to 
cover us, like the consciousness that we shall sleeps 
dust to dust, with the objects of our affections. ii^H* 

In a short time other causes sprung up to bind tJi4 
Pilgrims with new cords to their chosen land. ChiV- 
dren were born, and the hopes of future gene i*atioii$ 
arose, in the spot of their new habitation. 'Tb^ 
second generation found this the land of their nar 
tivity, and saw that they were bound to its fortunes. 
They beheld their father's graves around themvand 
while they read the memorials of their toils aad lar 
hours, they rejoiced in the inheritance which thej 
found bequeathed to them. 

Under the influence of these causes, it was to b^ 
expected, that an interest and a feeling should arise 
here, entirely different from the interest and feeJijng 
of mere Englishmen; and all the subsequent history 
of the colonies proves this to have actually and gra*- 
dually taken place. With the general acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of the British crown, there 
was, from the first, a repugoance to an entire sub- 
mission to the control of Britiah legislation. Tl^ 
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eolpnies stood upon their charters, which as they 
eontedded, exempted them from the ordinary power 
^f the British parliament, and authorized them to 
conduct their own concerns by their own councils. 
They utterly resisted the notion that they were to 
be ruled by the mere authority of the government 
iat home, and would not endure even that their own 
obarler governments should be established on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It was not a controling 
or protecting board in England, but a government of 
their own, and existing immediately within their 
Ktiiits, which could satisfy their wishes. It was easy 
to foresee, what we know also to have happened, 
that the first great cause of collision and jealousy 
would be, under the notion of political economy 
then and still prevalent in Europe, an attempt on 
the part of the mother country to monopolize the 
trade of the colonies. Whoever has looked deeply 
into the causes which produced our revolution, has 
found, if I mistake not, the original principle far 
back in this claim, on the part of England, to mono- 
polize our trade, and a continued effort on the part 
of the colonies to resist or evade that monopoly; if 
indeed it be not still more just and philosophical to 
go farther back, and to consider it decided,. that an 
independent government must arise here, the mo- 
ment it was ascertained that an English colony, such 
as landed in this |:Jace, could sustain itself against 
the dangers which surrounded it, and, with other 
similar establishments, dverspread the land with an 
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English population* Accidental causes retarded at 
times, a|id at timesf accelerated the progress of tbp 
controversy. The colonies wapted strengtjb, aii4 
time gave it to them. They required measures of 
strong and palpable injustice on the part of the mo» 
ther country, to justify resistance ; the early part of 
the late King's reign furnished them. They needed 
spirits of high order, of great daring, of long forert 
sight and of commanding power, to seize the favour- 
ing occasion to strike a blow, which should sever,' 
forever, the tie of colonial dependence ; an4 these 
spirits were found, in all the extent which that oc 
any crisis could demand, in Otis, Adams, Hancock^ 
and the other immediate authors of our indepen^ 
dence. Still it is true, that for a century, causes 
had been in operation tending to prepare things for^ 
this great result. In the year 16(50 the English act 
of Navigation was passed ; the first and grand ob- 
ject of which seems to have been to secure to Eng- 
land the whole trade with her plantations. It was 
provided, by that act, that none but English ships 
should transport American produce over the ocean; 
and that the principal articles of that produce should 
be allowed to be sold only in the markets of the. 
mother country. Three years afterwards another 
law was passed, which enacted, that such commodi- 
ties as the colonies might wish to purchase, should 
be bought only in the markets of the mother coui^- 
try. Severe rules were prescribed to enforce the 
provisions of these laws, and heavy penalties impos-. 
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ed on all who should violate them. In the subse- 
quent years of the same reign, other statutes were 
|>assed, to reinforce these statutes, and other rules 
prescribed, to secure a compliance with these rules. 
{n this manner was the trade, to and from the colo- 
nies, tied up, almost to the exclusive advantage of 
the parent country. But laws, which rendered the 
interest of a whole people subordinate to that of 
another people, were not likelj to execute them- 
selves ; nor was it easy to find many on the spot, 
who could be depended upon for carrying them into 
execution. In fact, these laws were more or less 
evaded, or resisted, in all the colonies. To enforce 
them was the constant endeavour of the government 
at home ; to prevent or elude their operation, the 
perpetual object here. " The laws of navigation," 
says a living British writer, " were no where so 
openly disobeyed and contemned, as in New-Eng- 
land." " The people of Massachusetts Bay," he 
adds, ^^ were from the first disposed to act as if ii> 
dependent of the mother country, and having a Go- 
vernor and magistrates of their own choice, it was 
difficult to enforce any regulation which came from 
the English parliament, adverse to their interests." 
To provide more eflfectually for the execution of 
these laws, we know that courts of admiralty were 
afterwards established by the crown, with power to 
try revenue causes, as questions of admiralty, upon 
the construction, given by the crown lawyers, to an 
act of parliament; — a great departure from the 
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ordinary principles of English jurigprudewee, brrt 
iyhicb has been maintained, nevertheless, bj tfcfe 
forre of habrt and precedent, and is adoptedMn otii 
oWn existing systems of government. * - 

" There lie," says another English writer, whos^ 
connexion with the Board of Trade has enabled hiiii 
to ascertain many facts connected with colonial his^ 
tory, — ^ There lie among the documents in tbd 
board of trade and paper office, the most satisfactory 
proofs, from the epoch of the English revolution ifl 
1688, throughout every reign, and during every ad-^ 
ministration, of the settled purpose of the colonieeito 
acquire direct independence and positive sovereign^ 
ty.'' Perhaps this may be stated somewhat too 
strongly ; but it cannot be denied, that froib the 
very nature of the establishments here, and from the 
general character of the measures respecting their 
concerns, early adopted, and steadily pursued by the 
English government, a division of the empire wai3 
the natural and necessary result to which every thing 
tended. 

I have dwelt on this topic, because it seems to me,' 
that the peculiar original character of the New-En- 
gland colonies, and certain causes coeval with their 
existence, have had a strong and decided influence 
on all their subsequent history, and especially on the 
great event of the Revolution. Whoever would 
write our history, and would understand and explain 
early transactions, should comprehend the nature 
and force of the feeling which I have endeavoured 
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to describe* As a son, leaving the house of his fa- 
ther for his own, finds, by the order of nature, and 
the very law of his being, nearer and dearer objects 
around which his affections circle, while his attach- 
ment to the parental roof becomes moderated, by 
(degrees, to a composed regard, and an affectionate 
remembrance; so our ancestors, leaving their native 
land, not without some violence to the feelings of 
nature and affection, yet in time found here, a new 
circle of engagements, interests, and affections; a 
fiEieling, which more and more encroached upon the 
old, till an undivided sentiment, that this was their 
country^ occupied the heart; and patriotism, shutting 
out from its embraces the parent realm, became 
local to America. 

,^ Some retrospect of the century which has now 
elapsed, is among the duties of the occasion* It 
must, however, necessarily be imperfect, to be com- 
pressed within the limits of a single discourse. I 
shall content myself, therefore, with taking notice of 
a few of the leading, and most important, occurren- 
ces, which have distinguished the period. 

Wheii the first century closed, the progress of the 
country appeared to have been considerable ; not- 
withstanding that, in comparison with its subsequent 
advancement, it now seems otherwise. A broad and 
lasting foundation had been laid : excellent institu- 
tions had been established ; much of the prejudices 
of former times had become removed ; a more liberal 
and catholic spirit on subjects of religious concern had 
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begun to Extend itself, and many thitogs c6nspr^d* fa' 
give promise of increasing future (irdsperity. ' GrfesH?* 
men had arisen in public life and the lib^l^I |)rofe'di^ 
sions- The Mathers, father and Son, w6re ' th^tt 
sii^king low in the western horizon ; Lerierett, tlife* 
learned, the accomplished, the excellent LeVel'etf^' 
was about to withdraw his brilliant and useful lighti 
In Pemberton, gi'eat hopes had been suddeirfy ex-^ 
tinguished, but Prince and Colman, were in our §ky^' 
and the crepuscular light had begun to flash dldW]^^ 
the East, of a great luminary which was abttbl't'o^ 
appear; and which was to mark the age Witb hiil^ 
own name, as the age of Franklin. ' - * *'^ 

The Woody Indian wars, which harassed th*^' peo- 
ple for a part of the first century ; the I'estrlctidli^' 
dn the trade of the Colonies — added to the disc6iii^-^ 
agements inherently belonging to all forms of eofonit^y 
government; the distance from Europe, and tfte 
small hope of immediate profit to adventurdr^ iiik 
among the causes which had contributed to retira' 
the progress of population. Perhaps it may be a^^ 
ded, also, that during the period of the civil wears' id 
England, and the reign of Cromwell, many jiersons,' 
whose religious opinions and religious temper might, ^ 
under other circumstances have induced them ttf 
join the New-England colonists, found reasons to te^ 

_ i 

main in England ; either on account of active occu- 
pation in the scenes which were passing, or of an an- 
ticipation of the enjoymertt, in their own country, bf 
a form of gbvernmient, civil and religious, accommcn' 



d^ed to their yiew9 aod. principles* The yjolent 

me^^fes, too, pursued 9g^Vis^ tl)e Qolonif^s in the 

reigp pf Charles, the secoqd, the mockery of a trial, 

aiOd the forfeiture pf the .Charters, wer^ serious 

ciyils. And during the open violences of the short 

r^jgn of J:aines the second, and the tyranny of An- 

drps, as the venerable historian of Connecticut ob- 

seijrves, ^ All the motives to great actions^ to industry^ 

economy^ enterprtze^ wealthy and population^ were in a 

mtmner annihilated. A general inactivity and lanr 

guishment pervaded the public body. Liberty, proper^ 

iy^ and every thing which ought to be dear to men^ every 

day grew more and more insecure.^^ 

With the revolution in England, a I^etter prospect 
had opened on this country, asf well as on that. Thp 
joy had been as great, at that event, and far more 
u^iyersal . in JVeWj than in Old England* Anew 
(^barter had been granted to Massachusetts, which, 
aj^though.it did not confirm to her inhabitapts all 
t|[l,eii: former privileges, yet relieved them from 
gi|^ at evils and embarrassments, and promised fu- 
ture security. More than all, perhaps, the revolu- 
tion ij;i England, had done good to the general cause 
oniberty and justice* A blow had been struck, in 
favour of the rights and liberties, not of England 
al^pne, but of descendants and kinsmen of England, 
dyi pver the world. Great political triiths had been 
established. The champions of liberty had been 
s^cce^sful in a fearful, and perilous conflict. Somers, 
and Cavendish, and Jekyi, and Howard, had tri- 

6 ' 



umpbed in one of the moet noble causes ever utH 
dertaken by men* A revolution had been nmde 
upon principle* A monarch had been detbroned» 
for violating the original compact between King and 
People. The rights of the people to partake % 
the government, and to limit the monarch by fvu|f 
damental rules of government, had been maintained; 
and however unjust the government of £ugl^n4 
might afterwards be, towards other governments^ior 
towards her colonies, she had ceased to be gover^^ 
herself, by the arbitrary maxims of the Stuarts. ,, j 
New-England had submitted to the violence, ^sf 
James the second, not longer than Old Englan^^ 
Not only was it reserved to Massachusetts, that, qn 
her soil should be acted the first scene of that gr^at 
revolutional'y Drama, which was to take place, near 
a/ century afterwards, but the English revolution 
itself, as far as the Colonies were concerned, cooir 
menced in Boston. A direct and forcible resista^EK^ 
to the authority of James the second, was the ^ebir 
ure and imprisonment of Andros, in April 16891 
The puke of Liberty beat as high in the extren^i^ 
ties, as at the heart. The vigorous feeling of .f h^ 
Colony burst out, before it was known how^th^ 
parent country would finally conduct itself., The 
Kill's representative. Sir Edmund Andros, w^s a 
prisoner in the Castle at Boston, before jt was.Q.r 
could bdi known, that the .King himself had cea^^d 

to exercise his iiiU doo^inion on the English throne, 

' * ' 

Bei'ore it wa9 known here, whether the invasipa 
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of the Prince of Orange would or could prove tuo- 
clessful ; as soon only as it was known that it had 
Been undertaken, the people of Massachusetts, at 
the imminent hazard of their liyes and fortunes, had 
Hccomplished the revolution as far as respected 
themselves. It is probable, that, reasoning on gen- 
eral principles, and the known attachment of the 
English people to their constitution and liberties, and 
their deep and fixed dislike of the King's religion 
awd politics, the people of New-England expected a 
catastrophe fatal to the power of the reigning 
Ptinc^. Yet, it was not either certain enough, or 
liear enough to come to their aid against the autho- 
rity of the crown, in that crisis which had arrived, 
irtid in which they trusted to put themselves, relying 
0!i God, and on their own courage. There were 
^rits in Massachusetts, congenial with the spirits of 
the distinguished friends of the revolution in Eng- 
land. There were those, who were fit to associate 
with the boldest asserters of civil liberty ; and Ma- 
ther himself, then in England, was not unworthy to 
be ranked with those sons of the church, whose 
firmness and spirit, in resisting kingly encroachment 
in religion, entitled them to the gratitude of their 
own and succeeding ages. 

The Second Century opened upon New-England 
tmder circumstances, which evinced, that much had 
stlready been accomplished, and that still better 
prospects, and brighter hopes, were * before - hen 
She had laid, deep and strong, (he foundailions of 
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ber MGietj. Her religious principies were firm, and 
her moral hafaite exemplaiy. Her public schocds 
had began to diffuse widely the elevieiits oi knowl- 
edge ; and the College, under the excellent aiid ao- 
oeptable administration of Lererett, had been raised 
to a high d^ree of credit and usefulness. 

The commercial character of the country, not- 
withstandii^ all discouragements, had begun to dis- 
play itself, and Jive hmndred vessels^ then belin^ii^ 
to Massachusetts, placed her in relation to com- 
merce, thus early, at the head of the colonies. An 
author who wrote very near the close of the. firtt 
century says ; **' New-Ei^land is almost deservii^ 
that noble natue ; so m^htity hath it increased ^ and 
from a small settlement, at first, is now become a 
very papulous ^nA flourishing government. The eap^ 
ital eity^ Boston, is a place of great u^alih awd 
trade ; and by much the lai^st of any in the Eng^ 
Ksh empire of America ; and not exceeded but by 
few cities, perhaps two or three, in all the Ameri- 
can world." 

But, if our ancestors at the close of the first cen- 
tury, could l<M>k back with joy, and eyen admiration, 
dt the progress of the country ; what emotions mmt 
we not feel, when, from the point in which we 
atand, we also look back and run aloi^ the events 
of the century which has now closed ? The coun- 
try, which then, as we have seen, was thought 
deserving of a ^ noble name *^ which then had 
^mightily iilcreased," and become ^very populous;!' 
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what was it, in comparison with what bur eyes behold 
Jt^?' At that period, a very great proportion of its 
^habitahts lived in the E^asteiti section of Massa- 
chusetts proper, and in this colony. In Connecticut, 
th<&re were towns along the coast, some of them 
respectable, but in the interiour,<«ll was a wilderness 
beyond Hartford. On Connecticut river, settlements 
h^d proceeded as far up as Deerfield, and fort Dum- 
ttllEU* had been built, near where is now the South line 
<tf NeW-Haftipshire. In New-Hampshire, no settle- 
tiient was then begun thirty miles from the mouth of 
^ibatiaqua river, and, in what is now Maine, the inha- 
.^kants were confined to the coast. The aggregate of 
'the whole population of New-England did not exceed 
bii^ hundred and sixty thousand. Its present amount 
h probably one million seven hundred thousand, 
ifistead of being confined to its former limits, her 
population has rolled backward and filled up the 
spaces included within her actual local boundaries^ 
Not this onlv, but it has overflowed those bounda- 
ries, and the waves of emigration have pressed, far- 
fher and farther, toward the west. The Alleghany 
has not checked^ it ; the banks of the Ohio have 
bfeen covered with it. New-England farms^ houses, 
villages, and churches spread over, and adorn th« 
immense extent from the Ohio to Lake Erie ; and 
stretch along, from the Alleghany, onwards beyond 
the Miamies, and towards the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Two thousand miles westward from the rock where 
their fathers landed, may now be found the sons of 
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the'Pilgnms; cultivatihgsmilihg fields, rearing towitf 
atrd villages^ and cherishing, we trust, the patritnoc 
Dial blessings of wise institutions, of liberty, and reli* 
gion. The ' world has seen nothing like this^ , Re^ 
gions large enough to be empires, and which, half gi 
century ago, were known only as remote and unex* 
plored wilderne6!§es, are now teeming with- popolaH 
tion, and prosperous in all the great concerns of life; 
in good governments, the means of subsisteni^y adc) 
social happiness. It may be safely asserted, that 
there are now more than a million of people^ de<o 
scendants of New-England ancestry, living free and 
happy, in regions, which hardly sixty years ago,'Were 
tracts of impenetrated forest. Nor do rWers^ ^or 
mountains, or seas resist the progress of industry and 
enterprise. Ere long, the sons of the Pilgrims; will 
be on the shores of the Pacific. The imagination 
hardly keeps up with the progress of population^ 
improvement, and civilization. .- *i\- 

It is now five and forty years, since the graiirth 
and rising glory of America were portrayed, ta th^ 
Er^ish parliament, with inimitable beautyy by th^ 
most consummate orator of modern times. ; Going 
back somewhat more than half a century, andde^ 
scribing our progress, as foreseen, from that. pointy 
by bis amiable friend Lord Bathurst, then living, ha 
spoke of the wonderful progress which America had 
made, during the period of a single human : life. 
There is no American heart, I imagine, that does not 
glow, both with conscious patriotic pride, and admi^ 
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Mtion jbr one of the happiest effert&, of ^^kKjuenc^i 
sa^often^as the vision, of >' that; littli^, specks! scarce 
nisibl^'rin tbemaas of <^tional interest, a ^mall semi* 
fiaM princjple^ rather than a formed body^^' land the 
pr<>gress'of its astonishiu^ development and growth, 
are recalled to the recollection. But a stronger 
feeling might be produced, if we were able to take 
lip this prophetic description where he left it; and 
|)lacii^ ourselves at the point of time in which he 
wa^' speakings to set forth with equal felicity, the 
subsequent progress of the country. There is yet 
imioi^ the living, a most distinguished and venerable 
Bam/e, a/descendant of the Pilgrims; one who has 
been- attended through life by a great and fortunate 
gieoius ; a man illustrious by his own great merits, 
afad favoured of Heaven in the long continuation of 
hisi years. The time when the £nglish orator was 
thuB speaking of America, preceded, but by a few 
days, the actual opening of the revolutionary Drama 
at Lexington. He to whom I have alluded, then at 
the age of forty, was among the most zealous and 
able defenders of the violated rights of his country^ 
He seemed already to have filled a full measure of 
public service, and attained an honourable fame; 
The moment was full of difficulty and danger, and 
big with events of immeasurable importance. Tlie 
country was on the very brink of a civil war, of 
which no man could foretel the duration or the result 
Sofnething more than a courageous hope, or charac^ 
teristic ardour, would have been necessary to im- 
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tual wa«t.b^.fMcfa«d j»i9 is^re^^.qogMiatMiikibiisiBiik 
Jlad^1ctpf4lldl!toibimcthQVJ^ipI]tl^ ftfttttrhbu<i6At)liad 

seKOTPd iki>^ iRt^limA^ iot^j^f IT 'H ik bidi iiifeiuibi^ 

itJa0;9iifi^:AhojaliL|ii|t bi^^qvii hmA Jto» .4b«i.^r^tiliiit 

<^9c«i if ; t b9tt . fii*e Img b^ hitt^^^ ;<b<HiM>j^iofab> 

4bft itttei^fejwd reprea^Dt th^ >9if4^igQly li^C^il* 
brwibiun»]Ci)uptry, in tbe prpudcist cqmfii(%^}£itr<^j( 
4bai heisboiddLooe. daj ei&Qrcis^ b^r.^UfipMfasctev- 
^gistnacjij^thatMh^ehouldyetiive tQ.ib^boldi>jtim3«»A- 
lioDs of fellowroi^zexis fiayi^g biio^^ ibmJboiM^oof 
4h6Jr (id»i||te«tjgrat)tii4e wd kifidp&t ^^^ti^eil; itbat 
*bii? sbpuldi &f« : dt$*i«igui»h«d. t^Mot M^b ^^gUi^fmUk 

ikm^UBttikin^mh^eMk name ref^i tbMtbt sbMM 

^^oagbj9fai4jbiJlli.thi^;i^fa9lQbJpt(^^ oambff; 

.?i)drtbaA;ODlttb^^omin^:it>f .^bj4 auspjsititstdaj^ube 
3AbpuU ^hejbm»d m. tbQ pplitio^l :cauuQ})a ^ ifkm^lAt^ 

dteaijbf jgwjfiprweni, vvbwb forty ^y^ps J)elb||irhe 

Jiavi amt^3tP Xran^iAod v0$4abii^b^: iEUi4idl^«^ Mi 

/lmppyjmiheujsboi}14 tbw behold hijt couAtny, -tb^ito 

should be nothing in prospect to cloud the scene, 
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nothing to eheek ib^ ardotir ^f that ^ecnfid^t- «ii4 
patriotic hope, whieh shotiid gtdW iii4ik bosom to 
tkhe^ end ^ his !(»ig' protracted and happy life»* •' '^ 
!;. Jt imuid far eicceed the litnita of -tlm^dispours^, 
rnvmn to t^entioD the principal bveiits in the ciril a»d 
political historj of New^England-d^iringtte century; 
the more so, as for the last half of the period, that 
Wstory iias been, most happily, closely interwoven 
with the general history of the United States. New<- 
Engliamd bore an honourable part in the wars which 
tedb place between England and France. The cap- 
tare' of Louisbourg gave her a character for mill- 
tanjr achierement ; and in the war which terminated 
Wilh the peace of 1763, her exertions on the frob- 
Iteers were of most essential service as Well to the 
toother country as to all the colonies. 
^t In New-England the war of the revx^utibn com- 
nenced. I address those who remember the memo- 
Mible 19th of April 1775; who shortly lifter saw 
the barning spires of Charlestown ; who beheld the 
iifei6d»ef Prescott, and heard the voice of Putnai^ 
limidst the storm of war, and saw the generoua 
Wdrren fall, the first distinguished victim in the 
eause of liberty. It would be superfluous to say, 
that no portion of the country did more than the 
states of New-England, to bring the revolutionary 
struggle to a successful issue. It is scarcely less to 
Iber credit, that she saw early the necessity c^ b 
closer Union of the states, and gave an efiieient and 
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maispe'nsm ki^'fo the ^^t4MsfrMeni*dM 1>%lii^i^* 
liori of the federal gWernitf^^^^ ^ m. n ,„.,.m 

Perhaps ^v^* niiglWgdfely^^b^^^ a^hfe^ i\im. 

&Ha a new'^xcltedfeht he^knib e^Ui tet^i 'ih'6iH'M 
iniAdle 6f iU last dtenWi^y: ' Tb whatev^r'ckufefefe^fc 
inay be lyipot^a; thfef e Befetosthfeh'to 'hai^«'iitt«i. 
ihehced a more rapid Tniprovetiient. The iibfWiifeb 
liad attracted more of thfe att^iitioh of the tmih^r 
country, ana some renown in arms Had b'^i^fi la^^tfff- 
ed. Lord Chatham Was th'e fit-st En^SH'WilHfstiilr 
who attached high iiiiportari(Jfe to tfie^^ i}b4s«i^?ttSb 
6t llhe croWhi and who foresaw an^tliiftg if ^b'iiir fu- 
tifre growth and extension. His opltiichi' WAi^^l tfiWt 
^fee great rival of England was chiedy to^ef^feSr^ 
as 9 'maritime and commercial poW6r,''infl lA'^'dWVe 
her out of North America arid deprivfe h^r'IAf '^Hct 
West Inafa possessions, was a leading object *ih' Ills 
policy. He dwelt often on the fisheries ds nuriStfrife 
for British seamen, arid the colonial tra^e sisftirtifeli- 
ing them employment. The war, condbct'i^d b[} hfia 
with so much vigour, terriiinated ill a p^kde, by'wTiich 
tJ?Lnarfa was ce^ecl to Eriglahd. Th^ eflfett 'of^tWs 
was immedlatefy visiblfe ih the * New-EngldHd* febT6. 
nies; for the fear of Indian hostilUies dn' fhe'ftbti- 
iiie'rs beFn^ rioW feajppily i-etabt'ed, settldirifenf^' Went 
6n with in 'Activity before that fittie 'aftojgerth^l^ tft- 
precedente^ and public affairs \V6ri^'a new^tttf'efe- 
couragirig' aspect." Sli(6rtly after this fortdriite' w- 
nimation of the 1^^^ the iriterestfe^^tirtflis 

connected with" the taxation df America by the-1^- 



tention of all the fac|||j,i^,9^,t^ie.,^peoi?)e^i^^^^ 
^^ihfipa. T^er^Js.p^rh^pp^fjp ppTtiop . pfjour 

,|7fip, ^0,%, ^ctH^ ^qqmm^npeir\ent 9^ tji/^ war. /jbh^ 
^ftgrqs^ flf qpini9i|^iajttii^perjo4 tljipijgl) less kppwn, 
i^^^.li^ss itpport^tp^fi tban the prog;res^ of arms after- 
ji^^^c}^^ .JNothiqg de^Qrve^ more consideration thaii 
X|;^9^(^^e,i[9)g^^ ^nd dippus^ions which affected the pul> 

]ip,ijj^p|t^ifle^|t, ai)d settled tli^ Revolution in me^^$ 
jP(HOdS|uJt?pfore hpstjlities openly broke put. 
.,^,] Ipl;j^tnf^I iqaproyement followed the establishiqent, 
j§^ prp^p^roqs comiqenceinent, of the present ^^9- 
ffpf^[^efijt. , . More has been done for roads, canajls, 
^cjlj^olbej; J public works, within the last thirty years, 
^fin^^^^U our former history. In the^fii^st of these 
^i;^ci4airs^ few countries excel the Ne^-Englapd 
J^jtf(jP^ The astonishing increase of th^ir naviga- 
.]^f^|\i;yl trade js known to every one, and now b^lond|8 
jj^9,jtl\^ l^is^tpry of 9ur natipnal wealth, 
fl ..liS^e may flatter ourselves, too* that literature and 
jff^%X^\i^y^XKo\ l|een statioi^ary, and that so];ne a4- 
^l^c^f]9PPJt , ba^ b^n qiade ip the elegai^t^ as well as 
jpjh^.UseJfMl ^rt^. , 

;„.,Tbe,jl^aturiB ?\pd constitution of spci^jty and goverp- 
j^j^Pt-jn this cqufltry, are in^eresjtipg^opicsp tp which 
J. .wppld. devote what .remains of the tin^e allpwed to 
4l?is ^9CQ^SLon. Of pqr sy^|:e,]^ of government, the 
.^M.tbipg to be said, is, J^at it is. really and practi- 
S«'j&.ftfrS^?y.st9^^ . It,9Vig|p?tes ej^tirejy with t^ 



ll^qple, awi * mate' H)b, no lot^f^r. fbufidartion , thm thoiti 
^ent. . , T^ , judge of its actii^ operation, iir. J^ not 
gQpi^gh.tQ Ipok^iVi^r^iy ^ tbe^forpa of its con^ructiim^' 
nphe practical! oh ^ vaster tofi goveromebt depletods 
Qftein pn a variiety ^f ;coii9idoratioitisy l>esides.th^ ai>* 
a^ract f raynq, of it$ qoOstiiiOtional orgapizatioDi > Aiboi^ 
^ese, am the.codfditioo and tenure of property V'th^ 
laws regulating it^ aliondtion and descent; the; (ure^ 
sence or absence of a militarj power ; ap aritiedtort 
unarmed yeomanry ; the spirit of the age, andlthe 
degree of general intelligencoi :In;thci$e:re&|ject»lit 
cannot be denied, that tb^ cineum3tance$^!t£> thil^ 
countiy are most fay curable to the hope eifimmin^ 
taining the government of a great BatioBv^<ooipiiiiidk 
p)i^^ ^ntireJy popular. In the absenoe^ of t&iiiii^arjK 
powier^, th/e > nature of gorernment must , es^ei^tiaUj^ 
depend op the manner in which property is holdeii? 
afu^ :distributed. There is a natural influence belong^^ 
iqg.t^ property^ whether it exists in many .hands <^r 
f^w; and It 19. on the rights of property, (hat* botli' 
d^sppjti^m {and .unrestrained popular violejaoe' ordinal' 
ri}y qqmJP^ence ; tbein attacks*. Our ancestors b^^gan 
tbi^ir system of, government .here^ underaoonditk^d 
of comparative equality in regard to wtehh^ ai^ 
their early laws were of a nature toiavjour andcea^^ 
timie thb, equality*^ A republican form of gov^A* 

* The cdntenis of several of the following pages will be found also in the 
pcuite(^ a«aoiik>t of the- {^clbedil^s bf the M&stachaB^ttscoiiveittkm^ \n ^kit' 
ren^rks ma(|etby thc^autbor a ^w^^ay;s ||efore ||je df^iyery of .^i^f^c9m«0.: 
As those remarks were originally written for this discourse, it was thought 
pi«^ npl) tni tiiOM tiki^it(h4|i«iiilftlilioii, ii4kwiilttt&iidikig KM f^rt^bi^c*. 



merit m«ts, not morc^ on political Cc^U4fl6ng;^fh^ 
<hi 'thote laws ♦whieh' regulate rfi^ft' cfeicent'atitf 
transmis^on of 'pmpe]^ty*i--iGoir^rffffiettW* iike ctt*# 
eiinAA\ riot hate been lihaintain^d, 'Whbrtfe' pHipett^ 
was hotde& according to the pbmdiples of *the'ftW- 
dalsjstem; nor^ on the other hafidy <eould the fe\i<^ 
dal Constitutibn po^ibly exist With* usi* Ottr NsW* 
Engjiand ancestors brought hither no grtJat captteih^ 
froEb'Europe; and if they had, there was nothing 
prbdbctive^in which they could hare been; invested; 
Thi^y^^ft behind them the whole feudal policy df 
th^ < olbher contineot. They broke away, at ■ oritife, 
ffomifthle system of military service, est^blishetl in 
the idorlc ages, and which continues, down ^v'e^'Vb 
the {^feseht time, more or less to affect the bbiidi*'^ 
ti6n of 'property all over Europe. They ttame tb Jir 
neW'Cbuntry. Th^re were, as yet, nd lands ^yf^ld*^' 
ir^' i*ent, and no tenants rendering ^rftte. l[^fiM 
wJide' soil was unreclaimed from barbarism.'; Thiff^ 
Wercf themselves^ either from their ori^nal cohdi^' 
tion,nDar from the necessity of their common inifel^estj' 
nearty* on a general level, in respect td pvSpertj^.' 
Tbeib' situation demanded a parcelling dtit s(nd d& 
vikton'bf the lands; and it may be fairly said, that 
this neotssary alct jfixed the JittUYe Jrame and foihfk 
(^^theit government The character of their' pdHtit- 
cal institutions was determined by the fundamental 
Uws respecting property. The laws rendered es- 
tates ditisible among gotis and daughters^ ^^P PsW 
of primogeniture, at first limited and eurtailed^ wm 



itftfonrards abolidled. . n ITifae/zpropiiitj i^^a^Ui-^Hf^ 
kiiii :'^het€;ntaUmentlof wt(lte9lrl€i»| tm^ts^fM^d^^ 

ees, wMerDot iappli^ble to tl^ QOoditioQ qfi^m^j^i 
aodiaeklfin^ «dck)iiad o£^ r^Ote the: G4Hl(mt|^ |!d^|(rm??( 
tion of thBf^^ndnras t^verj M^ajDlap^t^teid, #¥i4p 1^ 
the sttbjeicting'of H^a^fvary speeds o£4ebt*f .Tfef^ 
•staUiBthneQlfc^ pM^ilc regiMnes^ wd tins ^imj^iltif^ji^ 

€»f;our lormsL/of convierjance^ha^e greatly :£»f:(ili|a|#d 
Abe chaf)ge: o£^n^I. estate, J&om ecHB fiiropfii^toitr^^ 
another. ..The coosequeaoe' of tstll thbger^mm iMit 
beep^a gifeaA aubdiyisibn of the eoiiii wA ^,^m^% 
Q(\uBliif>0i condition ; the true basia is^ti^rl^y 
•f a^i popuhir ^overnmentv~^' Jf the . fif^ph^lsfmysi 
Harrifi^eo^ < ^iiold three parts in fgufi lof jli|^4WPlr 
to#y,ik*iB>p4ain there can neither be.anj siDgj^i |(er- 
Mn nor nobility aUe to ^i^^pute the governmi^i^ilvitll 
them ; in! thib case therefore^ exe$pUfout.l»\i^tmpSir 
€dit-tk^y gotem themselves.'^ • •:...,- .^ r^MJ? vjiti-r.^ 
Thethbtoi^ o£ other naition^^ may . tea<;b( i4& Uow 
favouraUe: to^ptifalie liberty is .the (Ji^si^ippfOjj^t^bs 
toil iotej small "fmehplds, ;and',a systi^m of laii;%>,^ 
whichltheiitendeiicy is^ wttjiotit YiolAQceiP^.inj^Pliafb 
to prqdue^ > and to: preserve >a degree ' pf . (^(}pal ^y 4^ 
property^ It has bels^n estimated^ if J^^i^takff ^f^ 
that about the time of: IJeory the ¥11.^1 fQ^r/;6ftJb^ 
4)f the lapd in England^ was holden by. tbf^>gve^jt 
bai^ons and ecclesia^cs^: / The effectsricnf a^.^rqipiing 
eonimerce soon af tidmrards began^ to. break m 4n ^tkm 
state^of things^; and i)^fG0?e.^e Bi^TOliitii^n ia.li^0*«i^ 
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irMt1ctitog«'iijfd'bteii7WFdii|ght/' It may beihoi^^ 
pfbbllMB^''tiiM, £crH;bdi8(st half eenturp, the ^roceai 
ctff¥ift^^iswnifl(f}n^ttiid^* hsi^i^M^^ if dot 

n^^rvfd^t^ ihcrt' tfae ^ir^Ai n^tdigiit; of taxation faas 
cM[j^k|)'^ah^ of' Ihe lessor freehofakrs to ^^pose 
#f ithi^fr '€fst&t(BS9 Imd to et^tk enplor^eot in tba 
^tt&j arid tiavy ; in the prof esaiotis ' of dtil life ; iA 
mimhfitte ot ih the edlooies. The ^6ct of this oa 
tlMt IB^htish Cbtistittitidn cannot but be most trnfa* 
9b}iftti}Ae. A few ferge estates grov*' larger; bdt 
iMl ntmiber of those who hare no estates also in^ 
^esiltes^; aftid there ttiiay be dat^er^ lest the inequal* 
il^^^'prdpetty become so great, that those who 
jpO^ess It, may bfe ^spossessed by force ij in oth^ 
WWds'tbatUhe goremment may be oHnerturned. 
^^"'A niiMt iMeresting experiment of the efiect of a 
JibbliiHsidn of property on government^ is now mak« 
iil^tto^ Prance. It is understood, that tbi^ law rega^. 
lating the transmission of property, tn that Gonnti^, 
ffdW dividi^d it, real and persona), among aU the chil- 
di^inj 'eqtollyj both sons and daughters; a,1idt that 
thei*^'*^, aisoj a vfety great restraint on the power of 
sMlkitig" dispo^hibns of property by will; If has 
^eil^^Uppbsed, that the effects of this might proba^ 
Tify be,^ in time, to bl^ea^c trp the soil inio such small 
#Mjdivi^6bs, that ibe propi-ietors would be too poor 
t^flsidt'tbe encroachments' of executive power, i 
|hif)fk 'far otherwise. What is lost in indiyiduai 
^ib'ahii, ^Hl be more than gained^ in numbers^ in ^in* 
tellig^ee, and in a sympathy of aen^ent. If iik 
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demA^xiOiAy QBt^WfCt a Colir laiuihoMsnii wer»4t<rT6dist 
^i^ovo^frnthlifceJthe/barckiSibfufingktDd^titiie^iUUot^ 
€il£.ibom>ae^ :'b^':great[BBdi>f>o;Hitff£bki:}ai|dl[iotd^ 
ijMilliludea'af! FetaiB§rs».ita promisBiSiicces&DuBiit 2E 
due pi'Offiotorst Djf a gir^ndoxtent ,of..t6ffiHtot^ aret 
sutniui^mdb t<)^TQSi6tancei there.isitio re^soBH ta.bfiliMib 
that. siiebiresiirtaiicQ ri/i(puldH)&.Jies6 ior^Ue^ ocllesk^ 
siuecessfijd^^.bejeausejihe Di^iiber oftsuph prdpi^ibtoo^ 
sboi^di hetgraat. ..£apfa .would {Tencev^F^iiib dWQniji)t* 
portance^^aod^bis own interest, £^nd woilkLieelithkfa 
na4:ural; jeUvation of cbarabter whkki the(iobnnfiauik> 
Dess of prof^ity iiisptre& A Qomaroft;SQntimeiit£iiiiotild^ 
qnite ali^ and numbers would not al^y?addiBlire|gi6b^* 
but GKcit^^ ientbu^iasm* It is true^ dbAtioEjiaoooB 
possesses a vast military force, uBdeff^ the idti*eeU9ib 
of an^hjiredit^ry executive govemmeiit^ ^auditniUfiVy 
jMMiuprj) it iia poesible, may overthrow any gbtifimmoDbi 
It.ia^jn Krainfyihowever, in this period of d(ih0.w<»r)d^toi 
199k l9r^«^urity agaiost mihtary.power^ito^Q'janip 0^ 
the gf?eait. Undbalders, That nc^tionii^ dB9b^.f^frM[r 
a.state.of «thing$ long «ince pa&t ^ a^a|Qte]iftiiiihi9b(^ 
feudaljbarony with hi& retainara^< ii»ight;.$t,9itsidadgiiin9b 
the f»ver€iign, , who wap biftiselfiJbuti.jth^ tffroaitoatr 
barod^^nd his retainers*.: ]But at priesent,MW hat could 
the eiob^ti^ndholdeir do, against on^regim^t^f/disr 
ciplined IrptP!})^-?. iQl her securities, thejref(»^,aga^'a»t» 
the pr^yale^m c^ fpiUta^ry : power muat bei prg^idM^t 
Bappily foTv-us, w© #ire>nofc ^ci^c^ituated as ,that mj-. 
purpose of natip^s^- defence rf^uir^^, ^^rdinsfiilyfjfaods 
constantly,, j&yj§jh^,,a aiilitcMry fprce. afit might. ^erifturfy^ 
endanger our liberties* .^ 
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S tbfig(xeefmDeDfeidii;iif»t>>tha»ge}diiakwf 4^ 
ianha4l(»imati]fy, ifr^ohange;lbe gorerHtkiftmtViaiid^ 
(iMliltUa>tlH«geiwili''i)6 iDdt in Ituifeiir of i tbe power. 

pcNiidb^qkNH) a^nst itiod7i%i»se 'writom ^enljf > reason 
iifRinnwhadiithej^3thiii|c bbrrecrgederali principlesy ilir 
sbUtite^iob^hiB^siibjecftf • -Tliey^ acknowledge a^ want 
o£iBX|MnQ«)ee.f JEick« we bare had tkat ei|)eneDCi»| 
W<JiPaf doioWiitbarti « 'flaultilude of . Binall proprie t orii 
^d^i!^rtkhliatMgeaae^ > and that eDthusiasai' whioh 
anuiaiGioiixsatiseiaepiFes,' constitute Mt only 'dr foritm. 
daUei^iibtBfa iBriiaoible power. '^ > - - <t 

('iflJUeutiiu^ipiiiieiple of a free and popular' go veril^ 
B)entnwoiild;9eeBi to ^boy to to oonstruet it, a^^to g^re^ 
Matl^^^atifetettto a^reiy great me^itfv M inteii^ 
drt wits»2^eden/«tfon { I6 feuntl it, as) other ilkii^^ 
aM^ifdanded^' t>n itlMfs intevesU The MStasbiUCy 4iJD 
gotWdMetit naqui^sr that those^ wfao-de^re its e<>n<^ 
tiiiltiftM$e«^silteld^ :he< more powerful thao tbosd Who^ 
deiil»e»i|6 didSohitk)ii. * This power, of oourse/ is mi/ 
sAways^ <d 4f>e' mea&f i^ ^6^ mere 'numberB.^^^£dwii^' 
tiiMb^ Witahhy^ talents^ are all parts and ^^llsin^lilBiod^ 
thi0i<geiieraji! aggregated power*} biit nttntbers, D^^t<^^ 
tfcol e DO^ eonsfittrte ordinarily 4he most tmpc^ant c£M^' 
sideratkAi, unless indeed there be tttniKtari^Jbroe^W 
thl^^hifllhds of the fewv by which ihey ^ti iloAtrdol th^ 
I' i kif tim countryi ^e *ai^ aettfally \ ieiisWftg^ 

8 :;>;ji;'i'[i iu(v .'LV^iu-lui^i- 
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s^stMds cof ' gDiT^^m men t^ i mntfae tD^pnbtiaaiioe < o£ t wbicb, 
k'^^oiUd s6^m^^a.'gv«^tl«)ajolit^,.rjbbth.'io iktitdbeis 
lilid in ocb^r>m&aiisiof»|WMViMr^Qiid) UiiiicnBtepiBiiiltjdQC 
their; itytereeti ^Stftl>tbidtfit:«te^ 4/hingB!i^llOt bi^m^ht 
dbout JSoleljihy>'WrItteB politjical cfHisliitutioi|S,a(Dto tbe 
mere manner of 'orgamaitig^t^etgoirfiriiiiienti)fbi2t<iaU4> 
by the law6 whidh^iregulatot^t^trdeiaoelit asnljitram^ 
mission of property. . Thie fbeostitgoTeroQieotitrifoit 
oould existy would 'not he ^kNag'iaccefltaiblfe^uifiTitlHb 
tendency o£ the lawa wera^ to ereate a mpidlaccDH^ 
mulation of' property in few handsy :2UDd rtairrender 
the great mass of the population * depccid^uf ^aad 
pennyless. In such a case, the populstf* fioweiiiiFididd 
be likely to break in upon the' rights of profmir^yVKM: 
else the influence of property to limit and)eon6roui 
the exercise of popular power.'—^UniverMil suffrage 
for elcltmple^ could not long exist in a cetftmumty!, 
where there was great inequality of propeity. )Ti»i^ 
holders bf estates would be obliged in suchiiease^ 
eithfe^, in some' way, torestrain the right of suflfirage^ 
or else such >right of sufirage would^ long before, dk*- 
vide the property. In the nature of things,rtbo8^ 
wbo have itot property, fand see their neigbbdurs 
poi^es& much more than ttoy* think them to itee^^ 
c^bnot be favourable ta laws made. for the pro4ieo- 
fibl) of property. Wben this class becomesaumer^ 
ous, it grows' okmorbus. 'It looks on property .as <i4s 
prey and plunder^ and is naturally ready^ at. lull 
times, for viDlence and revolution. i n-iq 

■It would seemf. the% to be the part of poliiiedi 



wisdafn^ to fouiidi * (goor emment od i propef ty ^ and U^ 
€Bt£tbliak 8uch df8tribitttQD<of ^pfoperty^ tby the laws 
wjbi<tbi regulate it» tipaBsmnsiop land aiienaliion, aa^to 
idtareat ths'giFQat'tii^oFitjr ofiii€)ciel|y^ in 4i:ie«upp€)art 
«f ' the/govMrDBieiito; Thisj is,*:! limagine) the true 
ibeorj'^nd theractual <pr£K:tice^o|'our republican in* 
stitolioti&< *WUii< )ppoipeFt)r<diT'ided, as we have it^ 
botothertgoTeroinent' thao that of la republic could 
hi^miaintaiiied^ eircn fmte we foolisb enough to desire 
iti)oi3Ihqra b treason, therefore^ to expect a long con* 
tiriuancex^f 4or systetna. ^Barty and pasaion, doubtless^ 
faft^ fii^rail^atj titnesv and much temporary mischief 
bbj<d0nei^';l$ren modes and forms may be cbangedf 
and/perbapp for the worse. But a great revolMtion» 
(nc^negard/to property, must take plaee^ before our 
gKKroitim^Dts caiL be maved from their re public94i 
bafiiB^'iunless they be violently struck off. by, military 
pf(k\trer. / The 'people possess the prope^rtyi more 
emphatically tbao it could ever be said oftfthe^ pe^ 
pie of any other country, < and they can have. no in-* 
t^rest tb>*dverturii a government which protects ;that 
property by equal laws. > < :.. i 

^LeC;ft not be supposed, that this state of things 
possesses too strong tendencies towards the, produc* 
tion of a> dead and uninteresting level m society. 
Such tendencies are sufficient^* counjteracted by the 
infimte diversities in the characters and fortunes of 
itidividuab. Talent, activiiiy, industry, and. enter-* 
prize tend at all times to .produce inequality and 
distinction ; and there is room sitiil for> the accumola- 
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tfonr of wtolth, with it& g^Mt^&dlli^nEfttiges^ tolflt^re^ 
0on^ble and usdftil extents; It ' has beeo ofteh #r]gird 
agaivist**tb6 state of society M'Am^ricaf, ik^t' it fttf^ 
nisbes no x^lase of men' of foi^tisme and k^uf^. ^Whth 
may be partly true, bat it is not entirely so^ a^ tbe 
^vil, if it be one, would affect i^thcfr thd ^rog^fts 
of taste and Ifteratu^e, than the gcfneral pi^ospei'itt 
of the people. But the promotion of taste aiid 
literature cannot be primary objects' trfpditic^lin- 
stitotions; ' and if they coirtd^ it^ might he^doiibted^ 
whether, in the lotig course of fhitigs, 'asi miich<i& 
not gained by a wide diffusion of^ge^nieral knowledge, 
sis is tost by abridgir^ the number of ^ogt^iwbcM 
fortune and leisure enable to deyole thems^es'^tt- 
dtisively to 'scientific and Hterai^ pursuits. *llow- 
erer this may be, it is to be considered thet it is the 
spirit of our system to be equal, and general) and* if 
there be particular dtsadr^ntages incident to this, 
they ane'far moi% than counterbalanced by the ben- 
efits^ whfch weigh against them* The . important 
concerns of sck^iety airie generally cbnduoled^ in all 
countries, by the men of business and praotical abih^ 
ty; and'<dven in matters of taste and Kteraturey the 
adrantagM of mere te^sul^'toe'liabte *to be over- 
rated.' If th^reetist adequatfe means of edudatioii, 
and the love of kttem ba ^cit^d, that bye 'wiUt find 
its way to the objtecl<of its^lesiire, threugb'th^idrowd 
&nd pressure of th^ most busy society.. 

Connected With- this division of property, and ^tdic 
consequent 'participation' of the great mass fiS people^ 
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ki«rtsii^Q$sesaipn and enjoj^ments, is the syslem of re- 
-pr«MDtattoiv .^hiobt is ladtnirably Mocwimodated to 
our CDoditiot^ bett«ru9d0ratood amoi^ ue^atKl more 
|Miiltai4y:aiMi extensiifelj practieedf in the higher 
^Mid'Ui the lower departioenta of gi>vern0i«nt, thao 
lit Ji€|s heoDiiWitb'anjr^o^r people. Great facility 
has bem gi^ea to this in ]!S^w*£oglaiid by the early 
^lifrisioD of itbe couirtry into townships^ or small di»- 
irMt^ixm which .idi eoneerns of local police are regu- 
lated^ add ia whic^h representatives to the Legislature 
ard electa ^ Nothing can exceed the utility of these 
litid«i!bQdi«is* -They are so many Councils, or Par^ 
liaiti€»nt0)i in which <;pmmon interests are discussed, 
acid useful knowledge acquired and coniimunicated 
if The dirisioii of governments into, departments, 
aad.the divisioni again, of the legislative department 
antot two chambers, are essential provisions in oqr 
systems. This last, althoi^b not new in itself, yet 
seems to be new in its application to governments 
whoUy popular. The Grecian Republic^, it ia plaiO) 
knew notbii^ of it; and in Rome,, the .check and 
balance of legislative. power, such ae it ^as, lay be* 
tweoBf; the. People and the Senate^ Inde*^ few 
things arc' mone- diffietilt than to ascertain accurately 
the tirue nature and construction of the Roman 
Commnnwealtb* The .lelalive power of the Senate 
ai^ the People, the Consuls bnd the Tribunes, ap- 
pears not to have been, at aUl ttmef9 the same, nor at 
any time accurately de&ied or strictlyobserved* Ci- 
cero, indeed^ desoribe8''te.uB an admirable arrange- 
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mmt ctf^ political powi^r, and -^h^ihaui^ ^td* tto tf^ti- 
ttM, m tfaat beautiful p&ssagcfvwWfaMy beJODii)f^n<0d 
the democracies of Grbece '9?i0h<:the tRitiMb Oo^ 
inonw^alth. ' -^ O morem praeeUa^um^y'dis^^^ 
quam a majoribns act^mm^ ii quidem ienerttnmi >^si 
mscio qu6 pac$o jt^ de m(»hibu9''>elabiiur. < J^%ittM€ 
enim ilU nastri sttpietitismmi et smoiissmi viri tnth 
eoneionts esse value funt^ quae Scieseret plebs^ titft quai 
populu^ juberet ; summotn condone^ distributispafiibu^j 
tribtftinii et centimatimi descriptis oi^inibtiSj ishssfibti^^ 
(etttUhus^ auditis auctoribus, re multos ^de^ p^oimlgttM 
et cognitd, jubtri vetariqm voluerunf. ' ' \GthetbfiMi} du^ 
tern ibtae respMieae sedeniis coneioni^ tem^rithtid - *&d^ 
ministremtuY.^ ..,.:,, ,.i jJ o^ 

* ' But at what time this wise system existed in ilAi 
perfection at'Rome, no proofs remain to tshowi!' Het* 
constitution,' originally framed for i mdil^rehy, tteve/i*^ 
seerhi^Ato be adjusted^ in its several parts,* after thfe 
exptilsioh'of the kings* Liberty there was, twit i it 
was a disputatious, an uncertain; an ill-secured' If bcfrty^ 
The patrician and' plebeian orde^nv i»8tfe^ oi bem^ 
rhWched atad 'j^fiedy e^h'in*it9;jast«'piac^ati(l pr<H 
portion,' to sustain the fabridiof >lhe^>8t«fii4 '^nnrei^ 
rather tike hostile powers, in perpeltual -doniflibt/ 
With us, an attempt has been jBade^ and ^sof^f* inott- 
without success, to divide representation into Ch^m^' 
bcrS, and by difference of age, character, qudh'fioatt^^ki" 
or tnode of election, to eetdblish salutary checks^' iw 
governments altogether elective . ji.i 
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rtilayin^'detatmd jfOMiio long with these observer 
llPfia^r^imust yet. ndyert.ta another! most interestiog 
topici tiftec^fkcfi;* Schools* ^i lathis particular New* 
ESoglftfid ^[lay /be aUowedtoclaim, I think, a merit of 
^peculiar character. X She earlj adopted and. has 
wmUs^ily maintained the principle, that it is the uch 
doubted: right, and the boundea duty of government, 
ta provide for the instruction of all youth* That 
which is elsewhere left to chance, or to charity, we 
sequre by law* • For the purpose of public instruc- 
tion^, we hold every man subject to taj^ation in pro- 
portion to his property, and we look not to the ques- 
ijf^^ whether he himself have, or have not, children 
to be benefited by the education for which he pays. 
Wi9 regard it as a wise and liberal system of police, 
byit^hich property, and life, and the peace of socie- 
ty, ave secured* We seek to prevent, in some mea- 
sure,, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a 
salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of 
knowledge in an early age. We hope to excite a 
feeling of respeetability>, and a sense of charactec^ 
by. enlarging the capacity, and increasing the sphiar^ 
of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruction, 
we ae^k, asfar as possible, (o purify the whole moral 
atmosphere ; to keep good, sentiments uppermost, amd 
tpi^urn the: strmig current of feeling and opinion, as 
well as the censures of the law, and the denunciar 
tions of religion, against immorality and crime. W^ 
hope for a security, beyond thc: law, and above the 
law, in the prevalence of enlightened and well prin- 



9B«6n»9^^i«ft^8 ^i!««^y3§fl.<i^St ptti^l^iUittltMaAtlb 
n(W»di/bB*,riwe<ppn^4spt^ynto»ibrW4x«*S;ft^ 

»W8agiJ?|F i'SWt,WySB?SB. , ; .:>t6}3f? :»v6!i oHw seod* 
making in the English Parliament ^cypfiQia^ifo^j^lgjiVr 

tb««h[ot(>fclcfOrri6«?nl8ti|j^j5^t^Pj£!^g,jyg|dgS^ 
li&^lfirfdtfl^HR wiy^^<^i?i^flj^^^^SjI^g,^liri^j„. 

pNi.bii<,^^j)|r(SS(yoR(ae(i^|^at,^p^ 
nW?rqi^«»4>f»^4mff*y^«fgiPos*€if^ .%V.«»ifPWlb 



immlfp9>itf'Tinaietff<vU6\ Wiely^'iHiefrwNiUi'flHpiv^. 

lMf)iit^\kfh6LfAf tOb m6Ug4«tAlp, ihatiia New-Eo* 
gl«fkl^'«tery 'dtiid j^bM^sser Mfeh iaM^ans.^ It would be 

iAwre*ft'skouldb6>oWfi^'teii"ttitf ibegligeiioe of the 
ptUMK>|-^^^aiidf-m trilth ttife didtkM ai>e itttaiilly used 
aifd'-et^dfed by nettly.eTerf attts: A yoofth of fif^ 
tMit^^f «ifli6r Mx;"#faoi vatmot btith i«ad afid write, 
itfiyety' taflfret^fetitl;^ 't6 be fouiid. Who cati ntiaktf 
tbii^'C^ftfpitrisoh,' (M^ciMitetDplatie thig sp^ctacld^ with^ 
od^d^n^lit and a fe«lii^ of just pftdet' Do«£^aii(f 
faiieMjr yfaow (vroperty more beDefi6iffitly apt>liedt 
DM^^ ^erntnent ever subject the pttip^fty df 
those who have estates, to a burden^ for" a fnii^^bttf' 
iii6i^>l!KVdurafoIe to the poor, or mor6 ui<^ftil^ td ^e 
wft«Wiohmiumtjr ? * . - . 

"A'<d>b>r<}tion of the importance of pikbHii id«truO> 
tiOtl' wUti' bd(b'of the earliest sentinii^Qtri^lf ■M» ' klAie^ 
t6tttii"NMa^vcii' of aiidetit or tddd^'titties htis 
esi^r^s^fe^ laiiore jasi «>piHions; or^ iideptiid i^iier -liifei»^' 
stfm^'^kA the early'recordfi b{ ihefMoAJotV^ 
mUkti^^ovr tb have pfeVailed here. Asfettfbted M' 
tbis'tWt^ k^, a hdbdi^d kbd f^y^-thrett ^ars i^ 
tlK^ ^^islkt lire of this tlol6fay d<^kred ^ «* For ad' 
Dfoelf'a^ thd maintetiattde df good literature dotl^ 
ndnd^t^nd to the advaiMie^eiit of the'Wfeai ^floui^ 
ishit%'«tate of Scieieti^« and HepiibHcB, this Cbttrt- 

ditlf'tfa«rtefore order, Hi^t in whsitieVei''V6#tit/hip &" 

thk i^overrimetat, coAsiiifiD^' bf 'Mtf f^oi{li«*^^^rlij^ 
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wards, anjc meet man sb^H b^ ol^^inc^ to t^^^j^ a 
gramn^ar scbpol, such towpsl^ip s^Il allow, fit le^^t 
twelve pounds, to be raised Jbj i:?ite, oivalL.ttif^ ip^; 

bitants." ■....-. .,-.., -i-;! .;;• 

. HavUig fH-oTided, tbat all youth should be jni^tr juqt- 
ed in the elements of learning bj the institution. 9f 
Free Schools, our ancestors had yet another dut^ to 
perform. Men were to be educated for the proje^ 
sions, and the public* For this purpose they foifiy^ 
ed the Uniyersity, and with incredible zeal,^nd,p^i:- 
soyerance they cherished and supported it». t^f:oi^|^ 
all triaU and discouragements. Op the ^^bj^^f t |^f 
the University, it is not possiUe for a S9p,oi^jPJ^:jj^^ 
England tp think without pleasure, noir .t.9. ^e^|^ 
without emotion. Nothing confers more honoui^jOfi 
the i^tate where it is established, or more, utility 9fi 
the country at large. A respectable Uniywii^,, j§ 
an efltablisjinjient, which must be the worjCfPf^.tif^^. 
If pecuniary i;neans were not wanting, no new jn^tir^ 
tutiop.coiild possess character and respectability, at 
wce^ , We^eyve deep obligation to our, ancestors 
Virho^ beg^n,, almost on the moment of their ar^rival, 
tb.e.w^rk of building up this institution. , . ^ ^j ,^ 

Although established in a, different gpyef^p^nt, 
(hjB, Colony of Plymouth manifested wai;jpi.fr^pdfu{jjip 
for Harvard College. At an eariy period, Jts, gc):: 
vernment took, measures to promote a gen^r^J^u^ 
spriptipff. throughout fill, the towns in this Cplpi^jj^iij 
aid of its.^SJ/nsJl fun^s., Other; Colleges >i.;ere i$jj^g?- 
que^tly . fwp4§d aiM^ e^dpXY^d, in oth^r pj^p^ ^s ,t|^ 
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'4bifttf*bf' the ipeople allowed; and wfe may flatter 
btit^elVes, that the mean^ of educatibri, at present 
^dyc?d lA* Ni^w-Englarid, are not only adequate to 
the diffusion of the elements of knowledge ailicli^ 
all'diasses, but suffiicient also for respectable attain- 
^etits in literature and the sciences* 

Lastly, our ancestors have founded their system 
df^vernment on morality and religious sentiment. 
Mdral habits, they believed, cannot safely be trust- 
ed ^li'^ny other foundation than religious principle, 
liof'any government be secure which is not support- 
ed* by moral habits. Living under the heavenly 
light of revelation, they hoped to find all the social 
dtef^ositions, all the duties which men owe to edch 
ttthe'f;' and to society, enforced and perfonhed. 
Whatiiver makes men good christians, makes them 
gbod cStizens* Our fathers came here to enjoy their 
reWgion free and unmolested ; and, at the end of two 
centuries, there is nothing tipon which we can prb^ 
nourice more confidently, nothing of which we can 
express a more deep and earnest convi^ioii, than bf 
the inestimable importance of that religibiy to miaiii 
both in regard to this life, and that which is to'conSie. 

If the' blessings of our political and social eohdition 
Have not how been too highly estimated. We cannot 
wcir ovei*-ratb the responsibility and duty which they 
impose upon us. We hold these 'mstitutions of go- 
vernment, religion, arid le»arning, to be transmitted, 
as wtell as enjoyed. Wcf are in thfe-liile of conv6y- 
abce, through which whatever h«bbeh obfaifaed by 



ijtx^, fi|»M^t, and efforts. ^ our a^cff^^orsi is to bQ./;ii)m- 
inqnioat^d to piir children ^ .: ;. 
. We ar^ bouod to mi^uitaHi pubUo. Uberty, and by 
the exainple of our qi^q syst^ius, ta cop^WQe the 
lyorldf that qrder, and law> religiop, and, moralitj, 
the rights of conscienco^^tbe rights of personsi ^and 
the rights of property^ DQ^ay all be preserved wd sa- 
Ctiredt io the most perfect manner, by a gpyer^m^ent 
entirely and purely elective. If we. fail in Jtjhi^ .qvr 
4isa$ter \yill be signal, and will furqish aq ar^^qxi^t, 
stronger than has yet been found, in suppoi^t of, th.9&^ 
opinions, which maintain that goyerni^^nt , ^can^est 
safely on nothing but power and coercion. ^ Ap^ ^ 
as experience may show errors in our establishmepts, 
l^e are bound to correct them ; and if any practJRes 
exis^. cpntrary to the principles of justice aiu^ hu- 
manity, within the reach of our laws or our influence, 
W6| are inexcusable if we do not exert ourselvea to 
restrain and^ abolish them. 

I deem it my duty qn this occasion to suggest, that 
the land is not wholly free from the contamination 
of a traffic,, at which every feeling of humanity must 
forever; revolt — I mean the African slave., trade. 
Neither f)ubli$ sentiment, nor the lavtr, has hitherto 
been able entirely to ^ put an end to this qdious and 
abominable trade. At the moment when God, in 
his mercy, has blessed the Christian world with an 
universal peaqe, there is reason to fear, ths^tor^e 
disgrace of the Christian name and chara^r, new 
efforts are making for the extension of this trade, by 
subjects and citi2;ens of pbristian states, in whose 
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ti^Bcrtd no sentiment of humanity or justice inhabits, 
and over whom neither the fear of God nor the fear 
<X man exercises a controul. In the sight of our 
law, the African slave trader is a pirate and a felon; 
and in the sight of heaven, an offender far beyond 
the ordinary depth of human guilt. There is no 
brighter part of our history, than that which records 
the measures which have been adopted by the go- 
vernment, at an early day, and at different times 
simie, for the suppression of this traffic ; and I would 
call on all the true son£( of New-England, to co-ope- 
rafe with the laws of man, and the justice of heaven. 
If there be, within the extent of our knowledge or 
influence, any participation in this traffic, let us 
pliedge ourselves here, upon the Rock of Plymouth, 
to extirpate and destroy it. It is not fit, that the 
land of the Pilgrims should bear the shame longer. 
i hear the sound of the hammer, I see the sradkie 
of the furnaces where manacles and fetters are still 
forged for human limbs. I see the visages of those, 
who by stealth, and at midnight, labour in this work 
of hell, foul and dark, as may become the artificers 
of such instruments of misery and torture. Let that 
spot be purified, or let it cease to be of New-En- 
gland. LfOt it be purified, or let it be set aside from 
the Christian world ; let it be put out of the circle 
of human sympathies and human regards, and let 
civilized man henceforth have no communion with it. 
I would invoke those who fill the scats of justice, 
and all who minister at her altar, that they execute 
thel'wb61esothe and necess&ry bevef ity of the Faw. I 
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invoke the ministers of our religion, that they pro^ 
claim its denunciation of these crimes, and add its 
solemn sanctions to the authority of human laws. If 
the pulpit bo silent, whenever, or wherever, there 
may be a sinner bloody with this guilt, within the 
hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to its trust. 
I call on the fair merchant, who has reaped his har« 
vest upon the seas, that he assist in scourging from 
those seas the worst pirates which ever infested 
them. That ocean, which seems to wave with a 
gentle magnificence to waft the burdens of an hon- 
est commerce, and to roll along its treasures with a 
conscious pride; that ocean, which hardy industry 
regards, even when the winds have ruffled its sur- 
face, as a field of grateful toil ; what is it to the vic- 
tim of this oppression, when he is brought to its 
shores, and looks forth upon it, for the first time^^ 
from beneath chains, and bleeding with stripes ? 
What is it to him, but a wide spead prospect of suf- 
fering, anguish, and death? Nor do the skies smile 
longer, nor is the air longer fragrant to him. The 
sun is cast down from heaven. An inhuman and ac* 
cursed traffic has cut him off in his manhockl^' or h> 
his youth, from every enjdyment bbloriging to his 
being, and every blessing which his Creator intend- 
ed for him. 

The Christian communities send forth their emis- 
saries of religion and letters, who stop, here and 
there along the coast of the vast continent of Afrifcal, 
and with painful and tedious efforts, make' some al-^ 
most imperceptible progress in the <^omfDi)iiea¥fM ' 
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(^ j^Dowledge, and in the general improvement of 
(he natives who arc immediately about them. Not 
thus slow and imperceptible is the transmission of 
the vices and bad passions which the subjects of 
Christian states carry to the land. The slave trade 
having touched the coast, its influence and its evils 
spread, like a pestilence, over the whole continent^ 
making savage wars more savage, and more frequent, 
and adding new and fierce passions to the contests 
of barbarians. 

I pursue this topic no further ; except again to 
say, that all Christendom being now blessed with 
peace, is bound by every thing which belongs to its 
character, and to the character of the present age, 
to put a stop to this inhuman and disgraceful traffic. 

We are bound not only to maintain the general 
principles of public liberty, but to support also those 
existing forms of government, which have so well 
secured its enjoyment, and so highly promoted the 
public pi'Qsperity. It is now more than thirty years 
that these States have been united under the Fede- 
lar Constitution, and whatever fortune may await 
them hereafter, it is impossible that this period of 
their history should not be regarded as distinguish-^ 
ed by signal prosperity and success. They must be 
sanguine, indeed, who can hope for benefit from 
change. Whatever division of the public judgment 
may have existed in relation to particular measures 
of the government, all must agree, one should think, 
in the opinion, that in its general course it has boeu 
eminently productive of public happiness.. Its. mos^^ 
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ardent friends could not well hare hoped from it 
more than it has accomplished ; and those who dk-^ 
believed or doubted ought to feel less concern about 
predictions, which the eyent has not rerffied, than 
pleasure in the good which has been obtained. Who- 
OTer shall hereafter write this part of our history, 
although he may see occasional errors or defbcts^ 
will be able to record no great failure in the ends 
and objects of government. Still less will he bft^ 
able to record any series of lawless and despotic tets, 
or any succe^ful usurpation. His page will contain 
no exhibition of provinces depopulated, of civil BXh 
thority habitually trampled down by military power, 
or of a community crushed by the burden of taxa- 
tion. He will speak, rather, of public liberty pro^ 
tected, and public happiness advanced ; of increased 
revenue, and population augmented beyond alF ex- 
ample ; of the growth of commerce, manufacture^ 
and the arts ; and of that happy condition, in whicb 
the restraint and coercion of government are almbiit 
invisible and imperceptible, and its influence felt only 
in the benefits which it confers. We can entertaiti 
no better wish for our own country than that this 
government may be preserved; nor have we* -a 
clearer duty than to maintain and support it in the 
full exercise of all its just constitutional powers. 

The cause of science and literature also imposes 
upon us an important and delicate trust. The wesdth 
and population of the country are now so far ad- 
vanced, as to authorize the expectation of a correct 
literature, and a well formed taste, as well as respect- 
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able, progress in the abstruse scieiice^. The country 
has risen from. a. state of colonial dependencj; it 
has established an independent government, and i^ 
now in .the undisturbed enjoyment of peace and po- 
litica^j security. The element^ of knowledge are 
universsdlj diifused,. and the reading portion of the 
community large. Let us hope that the present 
iqay be an auspicious era of literature. If, almost 
on the (day of their landing, our ancestors founded 
schools and endowed colleges, what obligations do 
not rest uppn us, living under circumstances so much 
more favourable both for providing and for using the 
tneaos of education ? Literature becomes free in- 
stitutions. It is the graceful ornament of civil liber- 
ty, and a happy restraint on the asperities, which 
pplitic^ controversy sometimes occasions. Just taste 
ia not only an embellishment of society, but it rises 
almost ta the rank of the virtues, and diffuses posi- 
tive good throughout the whole extent of its influ- 
ence. There is a connexion between right feeling, 
and right principles, and truth in taste is allied with 
truth in morality. With nothing in our past history 
to discourage us, and with something in our present 
condition and prospects to animate us, let us hope, 
that as it is our fortune to live in an age when we 
may behold a wonderful advancement 0|f the country 
in. all its other great interests, we may, see also equal 
progress and success attend the cause of letters. 

Finally, let us not forget the religious character 
of our prigin. Our fathers were brought hither by 
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thefts h%li tcnferatidn fW ithii'*€hrfeitfan Religioo. 

The^ joiifhfejr^d by its light, :aM laboured in its 

lldjiei 'They s^ght to inc6»porttte iis priiwiples 

^hlh the elterh^Wsf of theii* &6ciety, and to difi&iBe <fts 

ihfllience thrdugh all their inetitutions^tii^il^'^foHtied, 

tft*' literary. Let us chei'ish ihe^ s>6ntimditts^>aikl 

iftttod this influence still more widely; iii^^be &])1 

•^tbhtictioh, that that is thfe happiest sdcicfty, which 

(iartakes iri the highest degree of the 'ltfild^a«d 

^|te^6eabl6 spirit of Christiadity. ' " \'»»-i»i]> 

*' The houl-s df this day are rapidly ^flying/ arid tfeis 

•ftjdJlstdn will soon be parsed. Neither 'We .flW our 

children can expect to behold its return. Th;i^ We 

illi'the distant regions of fiiturity, th^^y •e^ife* ^drj4y in 

*tfe6 all^ii^afing power of God, who l^hsllt ^tattidr Heri^, 

S Hundred years hence, to trace, throt^h us>, ttieir de- 

te^nt ftom thfe Pilgrims, and to survey^ asr we h&tve^iow 

ifrrveyfed; the progress of their cdtintry,Hdiitii^ the 

hipse df a century. We would anticipslte' their »Cdncur- 

reVi'be With us in our sentiments of deep rife^^rd for wir 

(jdmrmoh ancestors. We would anticipate and ^rtake 

tKe pleasure with which they will then recount the 

^iteps of Nev^-£ngland'sadvandemfefat. On thetooroing 

df that day, although it win hdt disttlrbtrs in our re- 

pbse, thd yoice of acclamation and grfiititude, oom- 

mencing on the Rock of Plymouth, shall 'be trbns- 

'mitted through millions of the sons df thfe Pilgrims, 

till it lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific seae. 

'''Wieiirould leave for the consideratidn of those 

"ieho shall then occupy oiir places, some prddf that 

we hold the blessings transmitted fi^to our fdfh^rfif in 
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just estimation ; some proof of our attaehmeQt to 
the cause of good govern ment, and of pivil and reli- 
gious liberty; somepropf of a sincere and ardent 
desire to promote every thing which may enlarge 
the uoderstandings and improve the hearts of men. 
And when, from the long distance of an hundred 
years, they shall look back upon us, they shall k(K)w, 
at leasts that we possessed affections, which running 
backward, and warming with gratitude for what our 
ancestors have done for our happiness, run forward 
also to our posterity, and meet them with cordial sal- 
utation, ere yet they have arrived on the shore of 
Beings :- 

Advanpe, then, ye future generation^! We would 
hail you, as you rise in your long sucpession, to fill 
the plaices which we now fill, and to taste the bles- 
sings of existence, where we are pissing, and soon 
shall have passed, our own human diaration. We 
bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the Fa- 
thers* We bid you welcon^e to the healthful skies, 
and the verdant fields of NewrEngland. We greet 
your accession to : the great inheritance which we 
have enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of 
good goverwn^nt, and religious liberty. We wel- 
come yoq to the treasures of science, and the de- 
lights .of learning. We welcome you to the tran- 
scendaiit sweets of domestic life, to the happiness 
of kindredj and parents, and children. We welcome 
you to the immeasurable blessings, of rational exis- 
tence, the immortal hope of Christianity, and the 
light of everlasting Tr^th! ^ ..,...., .,,u • : 
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The following is a list of the Discoursks delivered on tJiis Anniversary, 
Those marked with an asterisk have not beeti printed. 



1769. First publicly noticed by tbe Old Colony Club, 

1770. Edward Winslow, jun. Esq. of Plymouth, an Oration.* 

1771. (Lord's Day) the next day (23d) a public dinner. 

1772. Rev. Chandler Robbins, of Plymouthj on Ps. Ixxviii, 6. 7.* 

1773. Rev. Charles Turner, Duxbury, Zeck. iv. 10. 

1774. Rev. Gad Hitchcock, Pembroke, Gen. i. 31. 

1775. Rev. Samuel Baldwin, Hanover, Heb. xi. 8. 

1776. Rev. Stlvanvs Conant, Middleborough, Exod. i. 12. 

1777. Rev. Samuel West, Dartmouth, Isai. Ixvi. 5 — 9. 

1778. Rev. Timothy Hilliard, Barnstable^ 

1779. Rev. William Shaw, Marshjield.* 

1780. Rev. Jonathan Moore, Rochester, Isai. xli. 10. 11.* 

From this time the public observance of the day was suspended, till 

1794. Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D. Plymouth, Psal. Ixxvii. 11. 
1795.-1 796.-1 797. Private celebration. 

179B. Doct. Zacheus Bartlett, Plymouth, an Oration.* 

1799* The day was so near that appointed for the ordination of tbe Rev. 
Mr. Kendall, that it was not celebrated by a public discourse. 

1800. John Davis, Esq. Boston, an Oration.* 

1801. Rev. John Alltn, Duxbury, Heb. xii. 2. 

1802. John Quinct Adams, Esq. Boston, an Oration. 

1803. Rev. John T. Kirkland, D.D. Boston, Prov. xvii. 6.* 

1804. (Lord's Day) Rev. James Kendall, of Plymouth, preached from 

Heb. xi. 13.* 

1805. Alden Bradford, Esq. Wiscasset, Exod. xii. 14. 

1806. Rev. Abiel Holmks, D.D. Cambridge, Romans, ix. 5. 

1807. Rev. James Freeman, Boston.* 

1803. Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, Dorchester, Ps. xli v. 1.2. 3. 

1809. Rev. Abiel Abbott, Beverly, Deut. xxxii. 11. 12. 

1810. Private celebration. 

1811. (Lord's Day) Rev. John Elliot, D.D. Boston,"* 
1812. — 1813. — 1814. Private celebration. 

1815. Rev. James Flint, Bridgewater, Ps. xvi. 6. 

1816. (Lord's Day) Rev. Ezra Goodwin, Sandmch, Isai. Ix. 22. • 

1817. Rev. Horace Holley, Boston,* 

1818. Wendell Davis, Esq. an Oration.* 

1819. Francis C. Gray, Esq, Boston, an Oration.* 

1820. Hon. Daniel Webster, Botionj an Oration. 
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